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SOMETHING NEW 


IN WRITING CABINETS. 


Try them 
in your 
new 
Bodices. 
















Canfield 
Dress Shields 


are the only 
Perspiration Proof, Washable 


shields on sale, and when 
properly attached (at edges, 
not through curve) are guaran. 
teed to properly protectevery 
Bodice. 


ELASTIC, SOFT & PLIABLE 


No other shields have their 
advantages. Ask for and in- 
sist on having Canfield Dress 
Shields. 


For sale by all Drapers. 








Stone’s ** Bureau” Cabinets. 


Containing every requisite for Letter Filing and 
Correspondence. 





No. 931, as illustration, £2 12 0. 
HANDSOMELY MADE IN RICH BROWN OAK THROUGHOUT 


athin, high x arjin. wide x rojfin. back to front. 













May be ordered through any Furniture Dealer or 
Stationer, or direct from 


HENRY STONE & SON, Litd., 
BANBURY. ‘ 


Write for complete lilustrated Catalogue of New and 
Artistic Time-Saving Specialities. 
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LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 


suitable for Stomachic Troubles in old and young, 
and especially 

NOTED AS A THIRST QUENCHER, 

by reason of its beneficial action on the Stomach, 





Liver, and Kidneys. 


Coffee. Lamplough’s Pyretic Saline 


is sold by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors 


i for B kfast & after Dinner. throughout the World, in stoppered bottles with 
Delicious fo emanates directions for use, at 2s. 6d., 48. Gd., 11/-, and 21/- each. 


SUBSTITUTE. 
















DON’T ACCEPT ANY 





Use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 
ordinary Coffee. 
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“AUTUMN.” 


By H. Granvitte FELL. 
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SILVER dew is on the orchard grasses ; 
Autumnal sunshine habits every tree ; 
From each bejewelled, bending bough there passes 
Immeasured sweetness slowly up to thee, 
Pomorum Patrona! Pomorum Patrona ! 
O hear, as thou wast wont to hear of old, 


Thou guardian goddess of the red and gold. 
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Banners, above thy orchard temples flying, 
Flame forth new splendours from each glowing glade ; 
And little hills of scented light are lying 
Beneath thy lichened pillars in the shade, 


Pomorum Patrona! Pomorum Patrona! 


O give, as thou wast wont to give of old, 


Thou guardian goddess of the red and gold. 
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With ample store abundantly she blesses 

Each nestling hamlet of the hills and plains, 

Shaking within their thirsty cider-presses 

A glory garnered from her woodland fanes. 
Pomorum Patrona! Pomorum Patrona ! 

We praise thy name, as men were wont of old, 

Thou guardian goddess of the red and gold. 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 











Wollaton from the Terrace Lawn. 


WOLLATON HALL. 


‘*The Ivory Palaces, whereby they have made thee glad.”—Book of Psalms. 


E quoted this as we stood one evening and looked over the lake’s end 
at old John of Padua’s masterpiece. And lo! as we looked, the rays 
of the setting sun struck the marvellous fenestration of that dainty 

pile till the wrought-gold garbing of the king’s daughter seemed but a pallid 
simile, and the Ivory Palace stood on its hill in a blaze of splendour, while the 
lake-waters below us mirrored that glory in a lustre well-nigh as brilliant as its 
own. ‘To what can one compare it?” said we, breathlessly. “A gorgeous gas 
illumination!” ‘A splendid Transformation Scene!” spoke two, of urban soul, 
simultaneously. ‘‘ Nay, but electric light through topaz,” said a more poetic 
imaginer. But we refused such material suggestions. ‘ Mother,” said a child— 
“see! the sun has gone to bed inside Wollaton !” 

Flash and blaze, shine and shimmer, glitter and glow: now the light melted 
into pale radiances, now gleamed like yellow diamonds, and then would fuse into 
rosy blendings. How exquisite, how astounding was each effect, as every pane of 
the great windows caught the sinking sunbeams ! 

Not till the bitter nip of evening frost caught our throats and noses could we 
tear ourselves thence, and move on to where the glory passed, and still lovely, 
but calm now and placid, the Dream Palace stood against the November sky. 

Crusty old Camden, who accused the Builder of ostentation, and desire to show 
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his great wealth! What mere parade of vain-glory could have inspired such a creation 
in architecture ? what poor pride of place, and consciousness even of kingly kinship, 
could have produced a Wollaton ? 

Nought, truly, but a pure love ot the beautiful in art, a knowledge, a true 
taste, could set stone by stone to such attuning, during the eight years that John 
Thorpe of Padua and Francis Willughby worked together. 

It is possible that the owner—whose mother was Lady Anne Grey, aunt to the 
nine-days Queen of England, and who, through that and other links, was kin to 
the Tudors—may have deemed his ancient house of Wollaton scarcely fitted for 
the entertainment of his illustrious connexions: though, indeed, ’twas that house 
Queen Bess visited, July 21st, 1575. 

But no doubt Francis Willughby considered the accumulations of his minority 





Over the Lake. 


well expended in erecting a home better suited to his estate, and to that of the 
kindly and distinguished relatives with whom was spent the childhood of the 
orphaned trio: Thomas, Francis himself, and Margaret, afterwards Lady Arundel 
of Wardour. 

If he felt this, who, gazing, shall blame? 

That he spent, according to his descendant, Cassandra Willoughby, Duchess of 
Chandos, “‘fourscore thousand pounds ”—not reckoning value of stone, which was 
brought from Ancaster on the backs of mules and horses, and paid for in returned 
coal instead of cash—seems, considering what value such a sum represented in 
Elizabeth’s time, a truly enormous expenditure for a subject. 

But the result! One cannot help agreeing with Queen Adelaide, who exclaimed, 
on seeing the house, “that it ought to be put under a glass case!” 
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One cannot look at it 
awry: each side is perfect, 
each aspect novel; whether 
witnessing such an effect as 
the one above described, or 
standing where the Scotch 
firs on Arbour Hill “rear 
their ardent heights” (so 
poetised by Mr. J. Russell 
Lowell) — overlooking the 
swelling and dipping and 
tree-studded park to yonder 
towers upraised above their 
cedar terrace, and _parterre 
of many-coloured flowers ; 
whether wandering on sunny 
lawns, beneath the fine details of architecture, noting the near effect of russet and 
golden staining on the lower bases, where ore-ooze adds richness to the old 
stones, on which a crawling spray of ivy is allowed to rise so far, but no farther; 
or, yet again, roaming beyond the lake, to peer down a bough-hedged vista, and 
mark over its shining, lily-strewn waters, the House standing in majestic command. 

In the spring-time, whose tender greenery refines refinement; in early summer, 
when rhododendrons by the lake spread their rosy wreathing over carpets of 
hyacinthine blue; in the autumn fall, whose tints are nigh as splendid as the 





The Terrace Front 





Wollaton in the Days of Orange William. 
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midsummer flowerage ; and in snow-time, when the glittering casements, in stony 
framing that is almost golden-hued by contrast of the surrounding whiteness, make 
of the new house of *Wollaton, on its hill, a coronal of diamond dazzlement set in 
filigree ore, crowning the silver head of an Arctic sovereign: aye, in each season, 
in every condition, this triumph of architectural beauty finds a lovelier and fitter 
surrounding—an _at- 
mosphere of worship- 
ful enhancement, a 
sympathy of harmo- 
nious enveloping. 

Wollaton Hall— 
to descend to prosaic 
detail, if prose can 
apply to such a poem 
in stone—was built 
in the days of Eliza- 
beth ; John Thorpe 
(of Padua) with his 
“‘architector ” John 
Smithson (whose 
mural monument is 
in Wollaton Church) 
having begun their 
labours in 1580. No 
doubt Sir Francis Winter Rime. 
himself had had 
much say in the matter of planning, for his aforenamed descendant, Cassandra, 
gives him credit for being “a man of much learning.” 

Cassandra (daughter of Francis Willoughby, the famous natural philosopher, 
friend and patron of Ray), above quoted, has left most interesting manuscript 
excerpts from family papers in the study of her brother, Thomas (the first Lord 
Middleton), dated 1702. The manuscript in book-form was recently recovered from 
descendants of the Chandos family in Ireland. Cassandra’s second manuscript, 
promised but alas! not forthcoming, might have touched on subjects of which 
the accounts are wholly lost; as a burst water-pipe, flooding the floor of the 
Muniment-room, when many papers were soaked and spoiled by hasty drying, 
has doubtless caused a great loss to the family archives. 

They were a wonderful race, these Willoughbys of Wollaton; and he who 
would write their history has large stores to draw from, as that Muniment-room 
is a bewilderment to beholders. 

But as this article is limited in length, and professes to be mainly on the 
House and its builder, we will pass with a touch such family worthies as the 
Lord Chief Justice of the Second Edward’s time, and that earlier Sir Richard who 
lies beside his wife in sculptured splendour in the old chapel at Willughby- 
on-the-Wolds; also Hugh the priest! unlawful progenitor of the Willughbys of 
Risely (in Derbyshire), a spot now ignorant of their name. 

There exists yet the parchment sealed,—“Sir Jo. Willughby, his patent, when 
he was created Kt. Hospitaller at Jerusalem,” 1521, which sets forth that he had 
visited the Holy Shrine, Bethlehem ; Olivet, Calvary, etc., etc. ; and he was probably 
the Sir J. Willughby who fought at Flodden field. 

His next brother, Sir Edward, was father to that second Henry who became 
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The Great Hall, with Screen and Minstrels’ Gallery, showing portrait of the Author. 


heir to his grandfather, and marrying the Lady Anne Grey, daughter to the 
Marquis of Dorset and sister to the Duke of Suffolk (whose child was the 
ill-fated Lady Jane Grey), was, through her, father of Francis, the builder of 
Wollaton Hall. Henry Willughby outlived Lady Anne by two years, and was 
killed by the rebels at Norwich August 27th, 1546, and his three orphaned 
children were left to the care of their mother’s relations, the Greys. Thomas 
Willughby, the eldest, married a daughter of “y* Lord Paget,” and died 
young, s..—Francis, the younger brother—and “ Builder”—left only daughters. 
Bridget, his heiress, married Sir Percival Willughby, of the House of Eresby, 
whose lineal descendants—the Lords Middleton — represent that House in the 
male line; its title and holdings going by distaff descent to the present Earl 
of Ancaster. 

Margaret, the daughter of Henry and Lady Anne (afterwards Lady Arundel), 
was much with her kinswoman, Queen Elizabeth—and attended her dying. 

Queen Elizabeth proposed to visit the old house of Wollaton,—and the letter 
is still in existence from Sir Francis Knollys to its owner, saying : 

‘You are not to defray Her Majesty, but rather y' you should give her some 
good present of beefs and muttons, and to keep a good Table yourself in 
some place ... but you had need to consider how your provision of drink 
may hold out!” 

The Duchess appears to have found among “y* olde papers” no detailed 
account of Elizabeth’s visit to Wollaton; but it may have been this visit that 
proved to Francis the unfitness of the ancient building to hold his “great estate,” 
and enable him to maintain the princely hospitality that seems to have been his 
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pleasure. “He appears to have been of a very mild and sweet disposition, and a 
lover of hospitality,” testifies his descendant. ‘“ But,” says she, 


“ Before Sir F. began to build I believe he had a great estate in money ; but before 
he had near finished building, it appears from y* olde letters yt he wanted money, and 
was thinking of selling estates to pay for it.” 


A not uncommon result of large building: how little will experience instruct in 
like matters ! 

However, the great work, begun in 1580, was not completed till 1588, though 
Sir Francis seems to have entertained there at an earlier date. 


“Ye old Hall (writes the Duchess of Chandos) was built near y® Church ; what now 
remains of y® old Building is turned into 3 or 4 farm Houses, of which one is a quarter 
of a mile from y® rest, w’® was y® dairy house to y® old Hall. 

“ye new House is placed upon a Hill, about half a mile from y® old Hall, from 
whence there is a very noble prospect of y® country round it: one side of y® House 
looks upon y® Castle and town of Nottingham ; from another there is a fine view of 
Clifton House and gardens, y® seat of Sir Gervas Clifton; from y*® other sides of y° 
House there is a prospect of several Houses and little villages, and each corner and 
middle of y® House, pretty near point to Churches, w are about 2 or 3 miles off. The 
House itself is a very noble Pile of Building, but it being less easy to describe it by 
writing than by drawing, I design to place at y® end of this Book, a draught, and a plan 
of it, and shall therefor only mention here y' Sir Francis Willughby began this Building 
[dates as above]. Y° Master Workmen w*" Built y® House, he sent for out of Italy, as 
also most of y® Stone figures w*" adorn y® House. All y® Stone w™ it is built w" was 





The Great Hall, with Stone Screen. 
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brought from Azcaster in Lincolnshire by y® people who dwelt there, and who exchanged 
their Stone, with Sir F. for his Cole, w" they carried back from Wollaton ; but notwith- 
standing y® Stone and its carriage cost nothing but y® return of Cole w Sir F. made 
for it, and yt at y* time labourers’ wages were very small, yet it appears by a very 
particular account of y® Building w*" still remains in y® library y‘ y® Building of y* 
House cost Sir F. W. four-score thousand pounds.” 


This was a very large sum indeed, according to money values of Elizaketh’s time. 
But the draft or drawing promised by Cassandra is not in her first volume. 
The plans are, I believe, among John Thorpe’s designs in Sir John Soane’s Museum ; 
and these at once settle the question of “ Bedlam,” that great top-storey tower 





Another Aspect of the Great Hall. 


so puzzling to architects; for the original is there as at present realised. And 
the great strength of its supporting walls proves that weight was destined to be 
imposed on them. 

However questionable this top may appear, in point of architectural fitness, 
there can be no question as to the dignity and grandeur imparted to the house 
thereby ; as also to its value in the landscape; and old Hardwick and modern 
Mentmore both lose by their lower status! 

The top room, modernly styled the Prospect Room because of the fine views 
embraced by its surrounding windows, is virtually useless, save as a sort of 
museum: the only approach to it—except, indeed, a small turret stair from the 
lower leads—is by a sort of lighthouse-like winding stone staircase. 

“Bedlam ”—so called from its being the bed-place of retainers brought of yore 
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in large numbers by dignified guests 
—is of the size of the Great Hall, but 
lower. 

At present it contains books ; old 
garments from Tudor days downwards 
(though the pick of the collection has 
been lent for many years to the 
Nottingham Museum); State beds, un- 
fortunately dismantled; ancient Peruvian 
pottery, and relics of the natural philo- 
sopher, Francis Willoughby, the  dis- 
tinguished father of our historian Grace 
of Chandos. 

It was the sixth Lord Middleton 
who, alas! in 1834, “took down the 
decayed wainscot in the Hall, and 
my room, covered the walls with 
mastic, and painted them.” He em- 
ployed Sir Geoffrey Wyatt (“the 
Destroyer”) to more or less remodel 
the House’s interior, and, though doubt- 
less general comfort was increased, yet 
terrible breaches of taste were com- 
mitted, in the most costly fashion. 





Photo by Stearn, Cambridge. 
Francis Willoughby, of Wollaton, the famous Natural 
Philosopher. Bust in the Library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


The lattice windows, and old stair balustrades, etc., all vanished. 
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In the Armoury. 
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This sixth Lord Middleton, Henry, was a man of wealth, and of most 
independent and resolute character ; and the accounts of his sales and _ purchases 
of land and other dealings in £ s. d. would cover many pages. Among his 
lavish expenditures he built the big Lenton Lodge and the Camellia House, at 
a cost each of something like £10,000. Wyatt added the present servants’ hall, 
housekeeper’s room, etc., and not at all to the detriment of the architectural effect. 

But to return to the building of Wollaton. It is said the niches on the 
fagades of the House were intended to hold statuettes, but tradition gives it 
that the ship bearing these from Italy was wrecked, and its cargo lost. Some of 
the busts in the round niches are of later insertion, for surely Charles I. is there! 
The enrichment to the already wealthy decore by those sunken images would have 
been wondrous. 

Among Wyatt’s changes must have been closing in with doors the fine stone 








A Corner of the Lake. 


screen supporting the “ Minstrels’ Gallerey,” over which one loves to throw, Paolo 
Veronese fashion, heavy draperies of crimson velvet! The Hall had included the 
present outside passage under the gallery. The Hall measurements may have 


interest :— . 
Length, including screen and gallery ; ‘ . - 61ft. 103 in. 
99 up to screen (as now) ° . ° ° ° - 50;, 7 
Width 


, : , : : ; ; : Ae eet Gee 
Height . ; ° . ° ° ° , . , - By Das 
and the top, “ Bedlam ”— 
Length . : ‘ : . . ; ’ : . 61ft. 2in. 
Width , © Bw én 
Height . : ; ; ; ‘ : : > : . a 6, 
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The great charm of this Hall is that, once shut the eight doors leading into it, 
you are in a room private almost as a boudoir; for its only gallery, the Minstrels’[?} 
at one end, holding the old organ (last repaired in 1799), is not necessarily a 
passage! So, in summer, when you escape the glare by down-drawn screens to the 
high sun-blazoned windows, and sit luxuriously looking through the saloon to its open 
terrace door, on the vivid greenery without, yourself cool as in a woodland; so, 
in winter, when coiled in the great chairs in front of a fire whose feeding coal- 
blocks are each a man’s burden, and one of the great chandeliers lights in rich 
harmony and no glare the pictures, plenishing, and high heraldry of the roof,— 
be you one, or be you a score, you feel essentially—Home’d ! 

In a dwelling so given up to external symmetries, and this great Hall’s space, it 





The Rosary. 


is natural that other rooms should suffer, so there are none of any (proportionately): 
notable size, though the old drawing and dining-rooms upstairs (the latter temporarily 
converted into small closed cubicles. for bachelors, are not mean apartments, and 
some of the bedrooms are large and lofty. But many run through each other, or 
have little staircases leading up to others, only by making passage rooms of the first. 

The two chief staircases, north and south, have undoubtedly suffered in interest 
from Wyatt’s improvements ; as, though decorated—one walls and ceiling, the other 
ceiling only—by Verrio, or Laguerre (his pupil), with painted mythology, they are 
quite modernised. 

A young architect, Mr. Allen, counted the masks, heads, etc., occurring in the 
detail of sculptured decoration on the outside of the Hall. There are 32 busts, 
20 full-length figures, 4 smaller figures, 14 skulls, 30 heads on ground floor, 104 
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The Hall, showing Wyatt's additions. 


on first floor, 64 on second floor: total of heads, 198. On the shields on second 
floor there are 16 owls’ and 16 lions’ heads, and on the strapwork finish to the 
towers there are 32 heads. 


The kitchens and cellars are notable—the beer-cellars wonderful works of 
tunnelled rock and brick building for long distances beneath the house and terrace, 
a siege could have been stood out in ales! In these cellars is a beautiful spring 
that supplies the house with drinking water. This tunnelling no doubt contributes 
to the great dryness of the building. 

The furniture and plenishings of such a house should be of as abounding 
interest as its architecture ; but poor Wollaton has here fared ill! Judging from 
old inventories and remarks by Cassandra, Sir Francis did not find the old house 
plentifully garnished on succession. During a long minority, when only executors 
are in charge, who knows what pilferings and “ mislays” occur? And doubtless 
many articles—plate, books, etc.—were moved about with the young Willughbys, 
and drifted out of ken. ‘Then the Lord Paget may have taken good care of his 
daughter. 

The Willughby possessions were split up in their many houses—Wollaton, 
Middleton, Kinsbury, Coventry, Woodlands, etc.—and as Francis writes, in 1587, 
to Henry Earl of Huntingdon, whose nephew his daughter, Dorothy Willughby, 
espoused that year, excusing himself for not keeping their wedding at his house, 
“because by reason of his wife’s absence, and y* furniture of his house being much 
decayed, he had not designed keeping house this year,” we think, with Cassandra, 
that he did not care to buy new furriture till the new house was finished, and 
that then, finding money scarce, he did not add very greatly to his possessions. 
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And there was a fine stripping of those in the latter days of Willughby. 

Owing, therefore, to this and similar causes, there are fewer traces in plenishing, 
of the almost princely wealth and possessions (among which, by the way, it is 
worth noting have been no Kings’ gifts) of these Willughbys of Wollaton-Eresby. 

A few pictures, a little china, and plate (where are the 321 pieces named 
in the will of that Sir Hugh Willughby of the fifteenth century ?), and a good many 
books, etc. Two ancient cannon recovered from Sir Hugh Willughby’s frozen ships, 
and the canvas mail coat of the navigator ; relics in books and garments of the prim- 
visaged Lady Cassandra Willughby, whose pictured portrait, and that of her infant 
brother (afterwards Earl of Londonderry), hang in the dining-room, and from 
whom our historian of Chandos inherited her name; and a few, how few, alas! 
of the natural philosopher’s collections and books. 

The late Lord Wenlock told me that when the seventh Lord Middleton 
emptied Middleton Hall—selling even the herd of black deer in the park, undeterred 
by his heirs—the philosopher’s library, containing many books given to him by 
the great scientists, etc., of his time—went ruthlessly with the rest. 

Cassandra tells us that in a valuation of Sir Henry Willughby’s goods at 
Middleton and Wollaton “ were set down many copes and vestments for y* Chapel, 
and many extraordinary arms in y® Armory,” and the plate was then valued at 
4,447 105., which was a large amount in his time. But little save a few illuminated 
volumes represent those early days. 

It is said the old cannon on the front hall steps were taken from a French 
privateer, probably by the noted Sir Nesbit Willoughby of Mauritius fame ; whose 
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The Terrace Garden. 


picture, with its shaded eye, reminds one of the tale how it was shot out by a 
French bullet, and hung by a filament on the sailor’s cheek! Sir Nesbit tore 
the eyeball away, tossed it overboard, and crying, “D—n the fellow who fired 
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that shot!” went on fighting! ‘This 
is but one of many stories of his 
gallantry ! 

While Wollaton New House was 
in process of building, Sir Francis, 
separated from his wife, seems latterly 
to have lived in Thurland House, in 
Nottingham, walking to and fro to 
watch the progress of his great work. 
Old Wollaton was probably abandoned 
in August 1587, for in that month Sir 
Francis moved from Wollaton to his 
house at Nottingham. 

In 1587 Sir Francis gives a great 
feast in his unfinished palace, Novem- 
ber 11th, it being Lenton Fair time. 
“yt y® Earl of Rutland and his Lady, 
Sir Thos. Manors and his Lady, Sir 
Gervas Clifton and “» Sir Anthony 
Strelly and “ and divers other 
Gentlemen with their retinue to y* 
number of a hundred and _ twenty 
persons, all dined with Sir Francis 
at Wollaton New House.” She gives 
the subjoined account of things bought for this dinner. Evidently the small fowl 
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Corner of 
the Camellia House 


were (from their number) for mixed pies ! 


ACCOUNT OF THINGS BOUGHT FOR A DINNER, NOVEMBER II, 1587. THE PROVISION OF 


BEEF AND MUTTON, ETC., BEING KILLED AT HOME. 


PAID FOR. 


sh. a. sh. d. 
Butter ‘ ‘ , ? oo 4 6 lbs. of Sugar ‘ - . tee" 
Eggs ‘ : ’ ‘ « © 46 2? «ws « Ree > - ‘ °o 9 
Milk for custards. ‘ “ FF. 0 5 sy. o¢ COP =. F os) £4 
2 Piggs . P s ‘ ae ee 3» «> Prams ‘ ‘ < Reo 
5 Capons. , ‘ : G4 3 lb. of Pepper ‘ : ~ eg 
8 Chickens ‘ ‘ , oie se 3 of Cynamon . ‘ ; < ae 
4 Woodcocks rs », Ginger. ‘ ; « @-©£ 
5 Snipes . ‘ ‘ ; . @ », Mace ‘ ‘ J ; I 6 
4 Plover . P ‘ : . & », Cloves , ; ‘ ? I oO 
Bread for y® kitchen ' - @ S 1 lb. of Bisquit ‘ ‘ a oh 
Ale to seethe fish in ; . 6 2 Paid for Musk Comfits 226 


Total £2 14 4 

And now let us move down from the House, by the steps of the saloon door, 
and wander across the green lawns of the balustraded terrace, down the old 
cracked and notched stairs to those lower flats that the cedars shade; and where 
venerable ilex of Jacobean times lean over the drop fence into the park. Let 
us move to our left, past the French Hovel (why so called ?), and look eastwards 
to Nottingham, past and beyond the long avenue of limes, with its fourfold rows 
of lofty pillars. How lovely that view can show, as the town climbs its slopes 


* Sugar is undoubtedly a luxury! 
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to the wooded heights of Mapperley, when the soft hazes of summer bathe alike 
the red brick and tile of buildings, and the variegated fields, gardens, tree-clumps, 
till they blend and fuse into very poetry of hue and shading! Aye! even the 
high chimneys become glorified, and lend a veiled dignity to the outlines; while 
the Castle, on its rocky pedestal, might be imagined a medieval fortress guarding 
its feudatories. Without much strain on the imagination, Nottingham, as viewed 
from the terrace at Wollaton, might in certain aspects, and on certain days, 
stand for a Southern city of dream-born and poet-planned creation. 

Turning back across the grass, past the small fountain basin, where the rose- 
pink water-lily raises her coronal of bloom above a floating halo of bronzed foliage, 
we could almost wish the lawn were broken again into squares, as in the picture 





Distant View of the Hall. 


by Sibrects (time of Orange William) it is depicted; for the plainness of the 
well-kept sward, as now, is in somewhat bald contrast to the architectural richness 
backing it. So clear-cut still, by the way, is this rich detail of the house, despite 
its age, that when in 1888 the Royal Agricultural Society of Great Britain held 
its meeting in Wollaton Park, the present Sir Walter Gilbey, observing the same, 
contradicted others on the date of the building, and made the bet of a new hat, 
with some of the Council, that it had not existed a hundred years. He lost his 
hat: that year was the House’s tercentenary. 

Leaving the house and its verdant fronting, we wander down a sloping path, 
shrub bordered, past flourishing remains of more old ilex, and come suddenly upon 
a garden terrace, glowing in colour, lying between the great Camellia House (that 
monument of injudicious outlay, as wherein can one see the eight or ten thousand 
pounds spent on its erection ?) and the ha-ha drop to the park. In that park roamed 
of yore the wild white cattle of Britain. Unlike those of Chillingham and Cadzow, 
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these of Wollaton were spotted, had black noses and insides ot ears. Digby the 
sailor, and 7th Lord, did away with the few that remained in quite recent times: 
a very old man living in the Cossal Almhouses, near Wollaton, in 1884, told us 
he used to look after them; and an equally ancient blacksmith, who died much 
about that time, said that as a lad he had helped to shoe some that were 
apparently used for draught purposes. 

It was probably impossible to get a change of blood, as I am told is now the 
case; but why? Surely it is the interest of all who can maintain such valued 
relics of the past to support each other in so doing. 

From this flowery parterre of the terrace garden, the sweep of grassy glades 
towards the lily-spread waters of the lake is a fair outlook; and on such summer 





In the Park. 


evenings, when the deer, red and fallow, pass in stately or tripping bands by the 
sunk fence, the tiny calves and fawns frolicking lamblike, uttering their petulant, 
querulous cries, and wildfowl and Chinese geese.on the water call to their kind 
in blended voices—when church bells and clock chimes are the only sounds that 
tell of the vicinity of many multitudes, and the rich flowerage around gives forth 
its good-night perfume to the sinking sun—we, there standing, seeing, hearkening, 
sensing, envy none their environment. 

Beautiful Wollaton—thank God for thee! But we end with a note of sadness, 
for “the trail of the serpent is over it all,” as over all of earth. Sad are things 
many! Sad is the gradual creep of the city down to the park walls; when the 
distance to lend enchantment will be absent from that view, when chimneys can 
no more appear as fairy spires, the gas-holders as medizval granaries, and the 
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big factories with their hard iron-framed windows lose charming value as ruddy 
blurrs through the hazes of blue. Sad is the nighness of the local colliery, which 
it was left to the last generation to plant in the pretty village itself; and whose 
smouldering pit-bank generates sulphur fumes which will surely in time do to 
death the noblest trees. 

Quite in recent years the “Great Walk,” planted from acorns in 1660, directly 
in front of the Hall door, has become chiefly a replacement in young timber ; 
and all one can do now, throughout the park, is to follow the old Scotch laird’s 
advice to his son: “ Be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock,—’twill be growin’ while 
, . can? ” 
cranes: aul E. M. MIDDLETON. 

NoTeE.—The photographs illustrating this article—all save the five large ones (by 
Cox of Nottingham )—are by Richardson, Terrace Gardens, Wollaton Hall. The photograph 
of Francis Willoughby’s bust is by Messrs. Stearn, Cambridge. 





THE FISHER-FOLK. 
E: H{RIST He walked with fisher-folk—O the years since then, 
Brother to the fisher-folk—and they were men. 


Men with eyes their Mistress gave them, 

Different they and we, 
By the yellow lights at anchor 

In the blackness of the sea, 
Hair as fair as in olden years, 

Slow speeched, greatly daring, 
Careless out from the shifting beach 

We heedless of their faring. 
(Treading byways that they know, 
Shunning highways that they know,) 


Bound with utter gladness to serve their friend the sea. 


now the world is old 
and the tale ts told. 





Christ He chose the Sisher-folk 
Brother to the fisher-folk 





Mending their nets by Galilee—the many years since then 
Brother still to the fisher-folk, and they are men. 


HERBERT SHAW. 














* Ve 





TO BE MERRY. 


ET’S now take our time, 
While w’are in our prime, 
And old old age is a farre off : 
For the evill evill dayes 
Will come on apace ; 
Before we can be aware of. 


R. HERRICK. 
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NO. 16, RUE ST. SIMON. 
I. 


T was the height of the season at Ostend. The sun blazed down fiercely on 
the white A/age and still whiter hotel-fronts staring out to the sea. But for 
the fresh breeze that found its way across the water, existence would have 

been scarcely tolerable. As it was, it became existence and nothing else. The 
sea-bathers had long since gone homewards, and the bathing-machines lay in 
unresponsive rows along the beach, like a little crowd of Noah’s arks in a shop- 
window. Up on the promenade, a few jaded passers-by dragged themselves back to 
hotel or apartments ; occasionally a brilliant costume of lace and muslin, crowned 
with yellow hair, flashed by. But Ostend was gasping, and for the nonce, dull. 

“T never expected it to be so hot as this,” said Mrs. Jeffries impatiently. 
“What did you bring me here for, Charles?” 

She never addressed her husband as Charles except when she was annoyed with 
him. Some such thought as this was in his mind as he turned lazily towards her. 

* You wanted to be brought somewhere,” he said, “and I brought you here. 
Short journey; charming place; good dinners; delightful bathing. What more 
do you want, eh?” 

“Why didn’t you add—‘ pretty women’?” inquired Mrs. Jeffries satirically. 
She sat bolt upright in her little iron chair on the terrace of the Kursaal, whereas 
her husband lounged comfortably in his. ‘This difference seemed to identify them 
at once. 

“Tsn’t it too het to be vicious?” he inquired. 

Mrs. Jeffries stirred uncomfortably. 

** Pretty women,” he went on, “are as much an adjunct to life as good horses. 
But they are not necessities.” Then he added, with a laugh, “We keep bicycles 
now !” 

Mrs. Jeffries got up and shook out her parasol. ‘I suppose,” she remarked, 
‘it’s time for lunch.” 

“T suppose it is,” declared Charles dutifully. 

“T hope those rowdy Americans won’t sit at the table next ours again,” 
pursued Mrs. Jeffries, as they made their way down the Kursaal steps. “ You 
didn’t like them, did you, Charles ? ” 
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“T didn’t mind them,” said Charles absently, and then he stopped short 
suddenly and put up his hand over his eyes and stared. 

Mrs. Jeffries followed his glance, and saw that it rested on a slight fragile 
woman in black, who was buying roses from a flower-girl, and choosing them 

















“Charles stopped short suddenly, and put up his hand over his eyes, and stared.” 


carefully, almost tenderly. She stood profile-way towards them, and Mrs. Jeffries 
had time to observe, before she moved, that she had a very pretty profile, and 
exquisite, though exceedingly delicate colouring. 

“Do you know her, Charles?” she whispered, and just then the woman turned 
and faced them. 
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Il. 

The Jeffries had finished dining at Ostend. They were sitting at a little 
table in the verandah of the Hotel Continental, facing the sea. On the table a 
great mass of white and red roses perfumed the air. ‘The electric light was shaded 
with red shades, and the menu-card lying in ‘front of Isabel was pink, outlined in 
scarlet. It all looked very luxurious and voluptuous, even to her luxuriously 
accustomed eyes, and she gave a little sigh of content as she sipped her coffee. 

“This is very pleasant, Charlie,” she said. 

Outside, a purple light of shadow lay on sea and land. The distant horizon 
looked like a streak of silver. Against it a fleet of fishing-boats waited for the 
incoming tide, while nearer all was dark and purple and mysterious. A ceaseless 
throng of people passed to and fro the windows of the hotel. Well-dressed, 
respectable burgher people, some of them; some of them shabby and poor; some 
merely rough loafers. But one and all every now and then stopped to throw 
curious glances at, and make remarks concerning, those within. Charlie Jeffries 
saw it, and was annoyed. Isabel Jeffries saw it, and laughed. 

Suddenly she leaned forward and touched him on the sleeve with her fan. 
“Charlie, Charlie, do look!” she cried: ‘there is the same woman we met on 
the pier to-day, and who was so like some one you once knew. There she is— 
there! There!” 

In her eagerness to point her out, she half rose from her seat, and was 
astonished at the peremptory way in which her husband forced her back again, 
his grip closing on her wrist like iron. 

“Sit down,” he commanded ; “it is not her at all. It is—some one—quite 
different!” Yet he was straining his eyes as he spoke to distinguish the different 
faces in the crowd moving past them below—faces but partially illumined by the 
electric light from the dining-tables. All at once his look concentrated. He had 
found her. She was standing a little in the background ; the same slender woman 
in black—the bunch of half-dead roses pinned to her breast. She was looking 
straight in his direction—indeed, straight at him. For a brief second their eyes 
met, then hers fell. She put up her hand hurriedly to the roses, as though some 
one had been seeking to rob her of them, and hastened away. Jeffries turned 
back to his coffee. . 

“If you have finished, let us go,” suggested his wife. ‘That woman seems to 
haunt us. She makes me quite nervous,” 

They had to traverse the whole length of the verandah to reach the entrance. 
As they passed down the narrow passage, all eyes followed them; the women 
particularly looked with envy at Isabel’s magnificent diamonds and gorgeous 
brocaded wrap. 

“Say,” said a large florid woman in blue satin, who made one of a party 
of six near the door. ‘ Wasn’t that Charlie Jeffries who went out just now?” 

“Of course it was,” some one replied. “Not know Charlie Jeffries? What's 
come over you, Florrie ?” 

“What's come over him?” was the quick retort. ‘He looks as though he 
had seen a ghost. What’s he done?” 

“Only got married,” said a little woman in pink sitting opposite to her. 

** Money ?” 

“Heaps and heaps.” 

“ Aged?” 

“ Fairly.” 

The lady called Florrie helped herself to a cigarette. ‘Poor Charlie!” she said. 
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“*Charlie, Charlie, do look!’ she cried.” 


III 


The Jeffries went on from dinner to the gambling-rooms. Isabel did not 
care for gambling in the least, but she believed it amused her husband. It 
occurred to her sometimes, rather bitterly, that during the eight months of their 
married life, six had been spent in this endeavour to amuse her husband; two in 
arranging and settling into their place in Shropshire, where it appeared they were 
never likely to stay. Money, Isabel thought, had its disadvantages. Had _ they 
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been poor, they would have been obliged to remain in the country with a couple 
of horses, and lead the ordinary life of a quiet country squire and squiress. As it 
was, they followed in the wake of the fashionable world with feverish intensity, 
although neither of them cared for it very heartily. Yet Charlie Jefferies was too 
indolent to propose anything else, and Isabel had too little individuality to insist 
on it. Her life had hitherto been the copybook life of a great heiress. She 
wore good clothes because she was lucky enough to go to a good dressmaker. 
She rode well, chiefly because she was magnificently mounted. She read books 
because other people read them and then talked about them. She had_ never 
been taught to think or to feel or to sympathise. For the twenty-five years 
of her life previous to meeting with Charlie Jeffries she had marked time merely 
by the seasons. Now it was different. She loved her husband. She had a vague, 
indefinite feeling that he did not love her; that his people had forced and 
persuaded him into the match. Yet she had nothing to go upon in thinking this: 
it only hovered, the idea of it, dimly as yet in the background of her mind. On 
the contrary, he had, up to now, been an apparently devoted husband. He had 
given up the army for her sake. He-foresaw her least wish ; he was always ready 
to humour her. A poor man all his life, he was yet most wise and careful in his 
management of her money—for she had given him complete control over it. No, 
she had no cause for complaint against him; but still the suspicion loomed ghost- 
like in the distance that he did not really care for her, and she wondered 
sometimes whether they must go on living like this for ever, bound by the 
closest of ties, yet with absolutely nothing in common between them. Perhaps it 
was her want of humour, her want of perception. Her women friends complained 
of her that she could not understand an amusing story in the very least. Hers 
was a soul struggling to reach the light and finding it not. But the great mistake 
was that she struggled unconsciously, and so for every step that she took in 
advance, her own self forced her back again. 

She sat now and watched her husband staking his money with glassy indifference. 
This indifference irritated him and bored her. He would have liked to have 
made an impression on her by losing a thousand pounds, but he felt sure she 
would not care particularly whether he lost one thousand or ten. She was 
absolutely incapable of understanding the value of money. She would have liked 
to sit in the Kursaal sipping créme de Menthe and discussing the other women’s 
dresses. Presently this mutual dissatisfaction told on them. Charlie Jeffries raked 
in his winnings and rose. 

“Let’s go home,” he said: “I am off play to-night.” 

Isabel acquiesced at once. He put her cloak round her shoulders, and they 
strolled out into the fresh night air. It was delicious after the heat of the day. 
A faint moon struggled for supremacy with the electric light. ‘There was no 
crowd and jostle, as in the day-time; only an occasional loiterer from Kursaal or 
Casino passed them by. Their hotel faced the sea, directly on the lage. Isabel 
suggested a detour,—it was so cool out, she said, and would be so stuffy in their 
rooms at the hotel. Accordingly they turned down a side street towards the 
town. Isabel tucked her hand within her husband’s arm, and for the time being 
almost felt romantic. There were possibilitiss in her matter-of-fact nature that could 
be roused sometimes. 

Presently, neither of them being in the least accustomed to midnight rambles, 
they lost their way, and plunged down a narrow street which Charlie declared must 
bring them to their hotel. It was very narrow, exceedingly badly lighted by an 
occasional kerosene lamp, and very roughly paved. They had to pick their way 
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along so cautiously, that neither of them noticed the approach of a couple of 


women from the other end of the street, until they were almost within each 
other’s arms; then, as the Jeffries stepped aside, they both gave an exclamation. 
It was the woman in black who had just passed them, this time accompanied by 
a servant in a cotton dress, with a shawl thrown over her head. 

She did not notice them, or at least did not identify them. She was looking 
straight in front of her, with that tearless look of intense suffering which only real 
tragedy can give. A few paces up the street, opposite an oil-lamp, they paused, 
and the servant hastened to unlock a door. ‘Then, the woman turning towards 
them, Isabel could see in the dim light how beautiful she was. Another instant, 
and she had vanished, and the door was locked and closed behind her. 

Charlie Jeffries shook himself free from his wife’s arm, and stared blankly at 
the spot where she had disappeared. ‘Then he ran his eye along the numbers 
over the different doorways. “It must be sixteen,” he muttered to himself. Isabel 
scarcely heeded him. ‘The woman got strangely on her nerves. 

“ Let us get out of this horrid little street, Charlie,” she said, and they hurried on. 

At the corner her husband stopped to light a cigarette, and Isabel never 
noticed that as he struck the match he held it up high with a view to ascertaining 
the name of the street. It was painted just above their heads in very much worn 
letters : 

“Rue St. Simon.” 

IV. 

The Hotel Continental at Ostend owns a tiny square courtyard, which, with its 
palms and stone pillars and fountain plashing in the centre, forms a delightful 
repose from the glare of the sea and sands outside. Here, at nine punctually 
every morning, Lady Stacy drank her coffee and ate her roll and butter. Lady 
Stacy disliked her meals in privacy. In fact, she disliked everything private. “If 
I were to mew myself up, my dear, until eleven and twelve in the day, how 
should I ever know what my friends were doing?” she was wont to say. It was 
this morbid curiosity on the subject of other people’s affairs that was Lady Stacy’s 
chief characteristic. 

In appearance she was slight, and wore her auburn hair very much dragged off 
her forehead. She had a very long nose and thin lips, and large, rather pale 
eyes. Men liked her, because she amused them ; women liked her, because they 
dared not do otherwise. 

Drinking her coffee thus at nine o’clock, two or three mornings after Isabel’s 
nocturnal rambles with her husband, Lady Stacy was concerned to notice Charlie 
Jeffries walk swiftly out of the verandah leading from his room, and go straight 
to the hotel entrance, too much preoccupied apparently to give her ladyship his 
usual pleasant greeting. 

Lady Stacy shook her head. 

“Stacy,” she called out to her husband, who was feeding gold-fish in the pond 
with breadcrumbs—“ Stacy, come here at once.” 

Stacy, having long since learned that obedience was the best policy, came, and 
leaned on the back of a chair inquiringly. 

“Stacy,” said Lady Stacy, soaking her roll in coffee very deliberately, “did 
you happen to notice that young man goin’ out just now?” 

“Of course I did. Jeffries, wasn’t it? Seemed in a hurry,” remarked Lord Stacy. 

“That is the third morning,” said Lady Stacy solemnly, “that that young man 


has gone out in a hurry. He has not returned in a hurry. Mark my words, 
there is mischief brewing.” 
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““ Nonsense, my dear.” 

“Tt is not nonsense, Stacy. There is mischief brewing. When a young man 
marries a woman solely for her money you may be sure that mischief will brew.” 

“But how do you know that he only married her for her money? You can’t 
look into his conscience like you would into a watch——” 

Lady Stacy interrupted him with a wave of her hand. “ What else should he 
have married her for?” she inquired. “ For her mind ?—She hasn’t got one. For 
her looks ?—w/. She has a neatly trimmed figure, but ——” 

“ Looks, I'll grant you, are not Mrs. Jeffries’ great point,” exclaimed Lord Stacy, 
“but she has always seemed a thoroughly intelligent woman to me. You must 
allow me to disagree with you about her mind, my dear.” 

“Certainly, Stacy, if it gives you any pleasure. But you judge at random, I 
judge by facts. Now, the other day I told her a delicious story—a_ perfectly 
delicious story,’—Lady Stacy purred softly to herself over the recollection of it,— 
“No, Stacy, I am not going to tell it to you, dear, it’s too good. Go to the 
Casino and pick one up for yourself. Well, I told her this exquisite story, and 
she didn’t laugh. She never even smiled. She just sat and stared at me, and 
said, ‘ Well, and what happened then?’ Imagine it, my dear! No, no, she is 
an impossible woman.” 

“Possible or impossible, she is rather nice, and I hope, I do hope, you will 
leave her to her own devices in this matter.” Lord Stacy turned as if to go. 

“T shall do nothing of the sort,” declared Lady Stacy firmly. ‘Those two 
young people want guiding. I consider it my duty to guide them. They are so 
constituted that if they get into a muddle it will be a desperate muddle. Allow 
me to know best, in this case at any rate.” 

Lord Stacy took a step or two across the courtyard. ‘Then he came _ back to 
his wife’s side. 

“At least don’t interfere until you are certain,” he pleaded. ‘ Jeffries has looked 
worried lately, I admit. But it may be all sorts of things: betting, bills, or—or 
—perhaps his mother’s ill.” Lord Stacy was not quick at ideas. “At any rate, 
leave them alone until you are more sure of your facts.” 

3ut the only satisfaction he could obtain from his wife was a dubious ‘‘ H’m.” 


V. 

Isabel was unhappy. For the first time in her life she knew what it was to 
cry her heart out. So much in earnest was she in her grief that she never noticed 
whether her eyes were red or her nose swollen. Charlie was neglecting her; 
there could no longer be any doubt of that. Formerly he had waited until she 
was ready to come and watch him before he went tor his sea-dip. Now he rushed 
off at some unearthly hour, when she was only half-way through her toilette, and 
as often as not he did not reappear until lunch-time. His excuses, too, were of 
the vaguest. He had not slept well, and wanted his fresh air quickly; he had 
met another chap, and they had gone off to play billiards. In short, it appeared 
to Isabel that her husband was more than neglecting her: she felt sure he was 
in love with some other woman. Jealousy, ever ready to quicken the wits to 
their uttermost, made a new woman of her. She became as sharp as a needle; 
the cleverest lawyer in England could not have deduced facts from circumstances 
more brilliantly and more wholly hypothetically than did she. And at length she 
did more than argue to herself and question her husband: she acted on her 
instincts. On the fifth morning since her suspicions had been aroused she dressed 
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quickly. When he went out, she slipped out too. She saw his coat-tails 
disappearing down a side-street; and cautiously, for jealousy made her cautious, 
she ran in that direction. He turned to the left down yet another street, narrower 
than the first. It was the Rue St. Simon; Isabel noticed that almost mechanically. 
Then, as she had gained on him and feared he might look round, she hid in an 
open doorway on the opposite side of a street. He had slackened his pace. 
Arrived in front of a rather smaller house than the rest, he looked up and down 
the street as though half-afraid; then turned the handle of the clumsy, weather- 
beaten door and went in. 

He was quite at home there, then. He had not even knocked or rung the 
bell. With quickening breath Isabel walked to the door and read the number. 
As she retraced her steps she noticed that the street seemed familiar to her. 
The rough cobble-stones ; the lamps; the sharp turn at the end. She stood still 
suddenly. . . . That was the house where the woman in black lived: No. 16, 
Rue St. Simon. 

Lady Stacy decided to call on Isabel that morning. Powder never deceived 
her; she always knew when a woman had been crying. ‘Isabel Jeffries is 
trying to make the best of it,’ she said to her husband, “ but, mark my words, 
there’s some awful scandal going on.” 

“Pooh! pooh!” said Lord Stacy, ‘hysteria, my dear—hysteria.” It was a 
comfortable conviction of his that half the misery in the world was brought on by 
hysteria. Lady Stacy thought otherwise. 

She found Isabel, as she had expected to do, sitting in a dark room, clutching 
eau-de-cologne. 

“My dear, I fear you’ve got a headache,” she said, “ and that I am disturbing 
you.” 

“Oh no, not at all, not in the very least,” declared Isabel; but there were 
tears in her voice. 

Lady Stacy was delighted. She sat down and patted her hand, and spoke very 
kindly to her. 

“Tf there is anything to tell, tell me,” she said; “remember I have daughters 
of my own.” She did not add that those daughters never lived with her if they 
could possibly make other arrangements. 

But Isabel forgot all this at the moment. She was face to face with a first real 
trouble, and she needed a woman and a woman’s sympathy very badly. So shte 
poured out a fairly incoherent tale, which was sufficiently rambling to be not wholly 
condemnatory of her husband, and then turned her face to the sofa-cushions and 
sobbed. 

“Of course,” said Lady Stacy, “there is only one way out of it. You can’t 
speak to Charlie about it.” 

“Oh, no, no, no,” she sobbed. 

“Then you must go to the woman and say you will expose her to her husband 
if she doesn’t give him up this instant.” 

“But I don’t know her,” gasped Isabel between the sobs. 

“Not know her!” cried Lady Stacy, sitting bolt upright: “do you mean to tell 
me she’s a Past ?” 

“TI don’t know anything about her past,” said Isabel, and she sat upright too. 
“She’s just a woman shabbily dressed in black that we met in the street one day. 
I can’t tell you more about her than that.” 

Lady Stacy’s eyes gleamed. 

“Do you know where she lives?” she asked. 
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Isabel acknowledged she did. 
“Then you must go to her and buy her,” declared Lady Stacy emphatically. 
“ Buy her?” Isabel’s eyes opened to their widest. 
“Yes, my dear—money. Ask her what she will take. Otherwise, mark my 
words. ‘ 
fashion. 

She left an hour later, having opened Isabel’s eyes, not only to her husband’s 
particular iniquity, but to the iniquities of the world in general. It was a poor 
place, this world 


Lady Stacy proceeded to diagnose the case in her most precise 





a poor, wicked, fraudulent place. Lady Stacy seemed at the 
moment to Isabel’s prejudiced mind almost the only sincere and honest person in 
it; and as such she felt bound to follow her advice—which was, to act as 
quietly as possible, to meet her husband in her best frock and with her best 
smile, and to pay him tit-for-tat, and deceive him utterly. 


VI 

The sun beat down very fiercely on No. 16, Rue St. Simon that afternoon. It 
cast fierce shadows on the opposite side of the road—black shadows that startled 
Isabel with their distinctness as she hastened along. She had preferred to walk, 
in spite of her best clothes and the heat. Clothes had always been Isabel’s great 
stand-by. She had counted on her wedding-dress as being the one thing likely to 
get her safely through the wedding ceremony; and now she depended on a gauzy 
arrangement of pink chiffon and lace to give her superiority in her rival’s eyes. 
She had left her husband playing écarté with Lord Stacy. It was a good opportunity, 
therefore, to do what had to be done quickly and effectively. A shy, frightened little 
maid servant showed her announced into the sitting-room. It was a very tiny room, 
and the outside blinds being drawn to keep out the sunshine, it appeared very 
dark to Isabel’s dazzled eyes. At first she thought she was alone in it, but 
almost immediately a tall slight form in black rose from the red velvet sofa in the 
middle of the room and advanced to meet her. 

“ Pardon,” said a clear, low voice, which had in it almost a ring of Charlie’s, 
or so it appeared to Isabel—‘‘ Pardon : I did not catch the name. Perhaps madame 
has come about the singing-lessons ? ” 

“Certainly not,” said Isabel. She had grown more accustomed to the light 
now, or rather to the want of light, and she could see that the woman in black 
before her looked very pale and worn, and that she was not so beautiful without 
the accompaniment of hat and veil. Still, she was exceedingly attractive, and a 
pang shot through Isabel’s heart. Could the pink gauze and the lace make up for 
that clear skin, those liquid eyes (so strangely, by the way, like her own husband’s) 
those pencilled brows, and even white teeth ? Alas! alas !—had her rival been ugly 
she might have forgiven her; but there was no denying that she had once been a 
very lovely woman, and Isabel hated her accordingly. 

“JT have come to get him back again,” she said abruptly. 

A flush rose all over the woman’s face. “Him? Whom?” she asked. 

“My husband,” said Isabel, and went a step nearer to her. 

The woman retreated to the sofa and clutched it wildly. She had grown ashy 
white now. ‘‘ Your—your husband!” she gasped. 

“Yes, my husband,” repeated Isabel sternly. Guilt, she felt sure, was written all 
over that shrinking form. ‘ He has been to see you. He comes here frequently. 
I won't have it! Do you hear? I won’t have it!” She spoke menacingly. 

“But I assure you I never meant him to,” cried her shrinking victim, and 
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she put out both her hands imploringly—‘“ I never meant him to. He came of his own 
accord. I begged him not. What was the use, I said, of bringing up the whole 
old story again? I could never belong to him—to any one—like that, again. I 
begged him to go away—but he would come—he would see me, and hear all 
about everything—about the child—the boy. . ..I assure you I did my best to 
prevent it—-my very, very best—I ...” She stopped short, with a frightened cry. 
Isabel was standing over her like a young tigress. 

“ What child?” she hissed, looking right down into the other’s face. 

The woman seemed to sink away into nothing before her gaze. ‘“ My—my 
child,” she uttered faintly. 

There was a thick silence for a few moments that might have been cut with 
a knife. ‘Then Isabel released her hold of the woman, and she sank on to a 
corner of the sofa, a huddled-up heap of black clothes and shining brown hair. 

Slowly, very slowly, Isabel took off her glove. ‘There was no precise object in 
doing it, but it relieved the nervous tension of her feelings. Then, when it was 
off and she could flick it to and fro to aid her speech, she spoke, coldly, precisely, 
her back turned to the prostrate woman whilst she herself faced the window. 

“T will provide for you and the child,” she said—and the voice sounded 
unlike Isabel’s voice at all, it was so deliberately hard and cutting, “I will arrange 
it through my lawyer. But you will have to live where I wish you to live, and 
to swear never to see him again. As for the child—” Isabel’s voice broke, but it 
was in rage, not in pity—‘‘as for the child, as soon as he is old enough, I will 
have him sent to some colony. He shall be well started in the world. I can do 
no more for you. And you will be pleased to remember that, so far as my 
husband and myself are concerned, you do not exist.” 

She paused and turned round to see the effect of her words. Neither of them 
had heard the door open meanwhile, and when Isabel turned it was to face her 
husband on the threshold. He had heard her last words: his face showed that. 
Deliberately he went to the sofa and sat down on. it, and took the cowed, weeping 
woman into his arms. 

“Have you said enough?” he asked, looking up coldly at his wife—‘ have 
you heaped sufficient insults on my sister?” 


VII. 

Isabel never quite knew how she got back to the hotel that afternoon. Her 
maid was very sympathetic, and brought her sal-volatile, and one of her prettiest 
dressing-gowns, and brushed her hair for her. ‘That always soothes a headache,” 
she said. It was thus that her husband found her an hour later. The maid 
retired discreetly as he entered, but he had not even noticed her presence. He 
drew up a large arm-chair facing his wife’s sofa and sat down in it. To her last 
day it seemed to Isabel she would never forget that room, nor the blue brocaded- 
and-gilt chairs, and the wall-paper with lovers’ knots running all across it, and the 
tall gilt mirrors. 

“Well?” interrogated her husband at length. 

“T spied on you,” said Isabel bravely. She had nerved herself to say it, and 
now it was said, she felt as though an iron bar had fallen across her heart. 

“T am aware of that,” said Charlie. “I want to know why.” 

“That,” announced his wife, “I must decline to tell you.” 


Charlie Jeffries waved his hand, as one to whom the matter was of total 
indifference, 
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“ Having satisfied your- 
self of a certain amount,” 
he declared, “I have no 
doubt you would like to 
know all. You shall know 
all. The — the — unhappy 
woman you were kind 
enough to visit this after- 
noon is my sister. She has 
had a very tragic history. 
She left her home three 
years ago with a man who 
was already married. She 
only found it out after her 
—their child was born. 
Then she left him, and 
maintained herself and the 
child the best way she 
could. She was too proud 
ito apply to any of us for 
help. Indeed, she cut her- 
self off from all her relations 
completely and absolutely. 
When I saw her in the 
street the other day I was 
dumfoundered. She would 
not recognise me, but 
slipped away in the crowd 
before I had altogether 





os 


“She dropped her head on the keys and wept.’ realised that it was she. 
Eventually I got her address 

and went to see her. Poor girl! Her—her child was dead, and she was alone, 
living on the miserable pittance she earns through teaching music. Then it was 
that I conceived the hope”—he got up and moved restlessly up and down the 
room —‘“ that we—you and I—might have helped to bring her back again to 


ber old life.” 

Isabel sat up suddenly—and stretched out her hand to interrupt him; but 
something froze within her, and the words remained unuttered on her tongue. 

“T had hopes—never mind of what I had hopes ”—he paused and passed his 
hand once or twice across his forehead—‘ they were foolish ones, but they are past 
and over. I suppose women can never be kind to each other. Of course I shall 
respect your scruples.” Again Isabel made a mute unseen gesture; and again he 
went on, but in a duller, deader voice, as though he had hoped for something 
from her which he had not got. “I shall respect your scruples. I told her 
about you, of course, but she refused to see you or allow you to know her. She 
is very proud. Poor girl! But, naturally, she has brought it all on herself: I 
can’t expect you to pity her. She ran away from her home deliberately with a 
man of whom she knew absolutely nothing, against her people’s wishes, and she 
has met with her reward. The world judges her accordingly. Of course you will 
judge her too; but now I have met her—now I have seen her again—I should 
at any rate not like to lose sight of her! I should like to write to her occasionally 
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and all that—I promise you not to bring you into contact with her in any way. 
Will that meet your wishes, Isabel?” 

He turned to his wife at length. ‘The perspiration was standing on his 
forehead as of one who has made a great effort at calmness. There was entreaty 
in his look, in his voice. Isabel sat like a marble statue, with her hair, her one 
great beauty, rippling all round her. She merely nodded her head. 

“ Yes,” she said. 


VIIL. 


In the late dusk of that evening, when the gay world of Ostend was dining and 
flirting and drinking champagne, the woman in black sat at her piano, playing 
fiercely, violently. Up and down the notes her fingers ran, as though she were 
forcing back thought and memory. She had lived in a fool’s paradise the last few 
days ; had dreamed —God! what had she not dreamed—of this new sister-in-law, 
who was so kind-hearted and unconventional, her brother had assured her; who 
would take her to her heart and make life new for her again! 


Dreams—all dreams | 
She played on madly. 


But at last her strength gave way, her fingers failed her. 
In the dim light the notes became a confused mass, a blur of black and white, and 
with a heart-broken cry of unutterable misery, she dropped her head down upon 
the keys and wept. 

And just then the door was opened very gently, and some one stole in—some 
one in white, with her hair twisted into a hurried knot, and with all marks of 
fashion and riches obliterated from her dress—and somehow, before either of 
them knew how it happened, they were in each other’s arms, and, womanlike, were 
sobbing together. 


“Sister!” said Isabel, caressing the bright brown hair, —‘“‘ sister—my sister !” 

And Lady Stacy speaks more contemptuously of Isabel than ever. 

“Tmagine takin’ up with her husband again after his shockin’ goings-on at 
Ostend !” she cried to her husband some months after. ‘‘ Why, I met them in Bond 
Street to-day mooning about every bit as though they had married for love! It’s 
perfectly scandalous, after all the advice I gave that woman too! 


But there, 
Charlie Jeffries knows which side his bread’s buttered, I can see !” 


And apparently Charlie Jeffries does. 


ALEC HOLMEs. 
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THE VALE PRESS, 


AND 
THE MODERN REVIVAL OF PRINTING. 





—“ 

“— HE publication of a new edition of Shake- 
ne speare’s works would, from a literary point 
.< I) of view, be at any time an event of some 
importance; much more is this the case 
when, besides scholastic qualities, the 
edition possesses distinct artistic interest, 
representing in fact the latest development 
and outcome of the modern revival of 
fine printing. ‘The Shakespeare in question 
is the sumptuous edition in thirty odd 
volumes, about to be issued by the Vale Press at the rate of one per 
month to a limited number of subscribers, who may reasonably expect 
in the course of time to find their possession worth considerably more 
than the sixteen shillings a volume which represents their outlay. One 
must say “to be issued,” because, owing to the disastrous fire at the 
Ballantyne Press in the month of December, the ‘“ Hamlet,” which was 
nearly ready for publication,* has had to be reprinted ; and not only that, 
but the whole of the type which was specially designed for the work 
has had to be re-cast. In judging of the work, therefore, there is 
nothing at the moment to go on but a specimen sheet of eight pages, 
of which a few copies were pulled before the disaster occurred. These 
consist of the title-page to “ Hamlet,” the list of characters, a newly 
designed imprint page, a decorated first page of the play, and three 
ordinary type pages. ‘The final form of these will however be somewhat 
different, and only the title-page is here reproduced. It may be said 
in advance that they present many features which are quite novel in 
Mr. Ricketts’s art. The new type, which Mr. Ricketts has named “The 
Avon” fount, just as the late William Morris called the type that was 
specially cast for his masterpiece by the name of “Chaucer,” exhibits 
several important departures from that which is associated with the 


“Vale” books hitherto produced. To begin with, in point of size it is very much 
smaller and lighter in face. None of the new types hitherto introduced has been 
smaller than “pica,” the size, roughly speaking, of the Roman types of Jenson 
and of Spira which served as models both for William Morris and for the first 


Vale type. 





As regards individual letters, also, a cursory examination reveals many 


* Since this article was set up the ‘‘ Hamlet” has appeared. 
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ha changes which, though slight enough, 
hae ' perhaps, to the uneducated eye, are almost 
\ fundamental from a designer’s point of view. 
Vi Most noticeable of all are the O and the 
- {feos body of the lower-case g, which 
te from thick rings have become 


slight ovals with a reverse slope, 

inclined, that is, from left to 

right in the downward direction, 

and swelling on the sides. The 

seriffs, too, have undergone some 

alterations, notably in the capital 

“T” which from T" has become 

Sons T. Speaking generally, it 

seems to me that the punch- 

cutting is more regular and uni- 

form in the new than in the old 

fount, though the small size may 

be deceptive on this point. In 

the older fount there are a few letters which 

: have always seemed to me either unduly 

heavy or unduly light; of the former I might 

mention the N, M, W, and X, of the latter 

the gs, as being the chief offenders. But it 

- 2 is possible that some of the extra heaviness 

? was intentional, and due to Mr. Ricketts’s 

partiality for what he calls “important” 

letters. The weakness of the “ss,” I think, 
must have been an oversight. 





Charles Ricketts and C. H. Shannon, 
thy wit Rilkenitiae,) Technical details of typography, however, 
are not very interesting, except to those 
actually concerned, and my intention in this article is not to deal with them, 
but to give as far as I can some account of the origin and history of the Vale 
Press, and of the work of its founder, Charles Ricketts. Much has been written 
about William Morris and his aims in founding the Kelmscott Press ; scarcely 
anything about this venture, which, even if it be regarded in its ultimate form as 
a follower, rather than as the initiator, of a new style, has nevertheless so many 
points about it of original interest and merit that its work fully deserves the same 
amount of recognition. 

A bibliophile may consider himself reasonably fortunate if he possesses on 
his own shelves materials for a complete survey of Charles Ricketts’s work in 
relation to the illustration and printing of books. Out of deference to what 1 
believe are his feelings, I will not include in this category the numerous designs 
done by him in early days for magazine illustration, but will take as the starting- 
point that rare (and now costly) quarto, the first Dyéa/, issued jointly by hifnself 
and Charles Shannon from The Vale, Chelsea, in 1889. This contains a lithograph 
plate in colours and gold, and also an etching (possibly unique) by Ricketts, 
illustrating a story called “The Great Worm”; it has, besides, twelve designs by 
Ricketts in a transitional style, which, if I may judge from a_ beautiful pen- 
and-ink drawing I have seen of one of them (‘“Spes”), were somewhat coarsely 
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rendered by line-process. The cover | 
design was, however, cut on wood by | 
Shannon. It was not considered 
attractive, and was discarded in the 
second and subsequent Dads in 
favour of a far superior design, cut 
as well as drawn by Ricketts. The Joe 
second Dial appeared in 1892, and 





























has this main feature, that the initial 0 || ee ZE= 
designs, ornaments, headpieces, and | ACT ||| SCENE I. A platform before the castle of 
€ . | 1. Elsinore. 3@eF rancisco at his post. xeEnter 
culs-de-lampe are printed from wood to him Barnardo. | 
: ° e 3@eBARNARDO. 
blocks cut by the artist himself, who | HO'S THERE? 
thus first appears in the rare capacity | | 
; : . FRANCISCO. 
of artist-engraver on wood. Subse- yo youn I 
° . ° | self. | 
quent Diads lack this charm for the wge BARNARDO. | 
“LL: . e | ng live the king! | 
most part, and exhibit but little of vge FRANCISCO. | 
Ricketts’s work, such examples as — 
: : FRANCISCO. 
appear being either reproduced from _ oe 
° . | ¥@e BARNARDO. 
books, or else, like the fine drawing | Ht now struck twelve; get thee to bed, 
fagcisco. 





of Ariadne gazing at the hanging — |-— ——{ -— 
form of her sister Phaedra, being —r | 
process reproductions from pen-and- 
ink designs. The fifth and last Déa/ 
was issued in 1897, its swan-song 


















































} | 

| 
having already been sung to all | 
intents and purposes by the two —=<—= Se 

: . P ] | 

specimen pages of. Vale type which | | 
were issued with No. IV. in 1896. 
The later Déa/s contain a beautiful sins sstliclie diidaaais 


series of original lithographs by 
Shannon, and much other work by three associates of the school—Messrs. Savage, 
Pissarro, and Sturge Moore. 

Jetween the dates of the first and second Dya/s—viz., in 1891-2—appeared the 
earliest books issued under the joint influence of Ricketts and Shannon, whose 
collaboration then and for some years later was too intimate to admit of separa- 


HORATIO tion. The first was 

, “ A House of Pome- 

Stay! speak, speak! I charge thee, speak! ar oul lished 
(Exit Ghost.) oo” 


MARCELLUS. by Messrs. Osgood, 
‘Tis gone, and will not answer. erregen = 
BARNARDO. which in spite of 
How now, Horatio? you tremble and look pale: conventional —_ type 
Is not this something more than fantasy / and a strangely in- 
What think you on’t 7 effective cover (the 
HORATIO. only failure in cover- 
Before my God, I might not this believe designing ever per- 
Without the sensible and true avouch petrated by _ this 
Of mine own eyes. school) remains a 
MARCELLUS. most original and 
Is it not like the kings artistic production. 


Fragment of ‘‘Avon"’ type from the new Shakespeare. The printing of the 
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full-page illustrations, from “scraper-board” drawings by Shannon, in an almost 
invisible mauve may be questioned ; but the arrangement of Ricketts’s drawings in 
the text, the drawings themselves, and the use of little roundel illustrations in the 
margin, are very charming; and although the massing of so 
much black is quite contrary to Ricketts’s practice in the 
books which he shortly afterwards published himself, one may 
be open-minded enough to care for both. The grouping of 
the type and the designs for the title-pages in this and in 
some other books of about the same date, notably in “The 
Bard of the Dimbovitza” (1892), were strictly novel then, 
though they have since been a fertile source 
vesiasia tats #4 tei of imitation. This is what the author himself 

of Pomegranates.” says of the matter in an essay entitled, “A 

Defence of the Revival of Printing ” :— 





“Some of my earliest experiments in the shaping of books, crude 
and hesitating as they are, were done for Messrs. Osgood, Mcllvaine, 
in 1890 and 1891; to-day these books might almost pass for the 
work of Messrs. Bell or Dent. At the time, however, though not 
always strictly shaped according to my wishes, they were unlike the 
ordinary books in the matter of title-page, proportion of margin, and 
in the designs upon their boards. ... I regret that I had not then 
seen the ‘House of the Wolfings,’ or ‘The Roots of the Mountains,’ 
printed for Mr. Morris as early as 1888; these might have initiated 
me at the time to a better and more severe style, and I am now 

es " nae a His ae . , Vignette from ia 
puzzled that my first impression of ‘The Glittering Plain, 1891 (the House of Pome- 
first Kelmscott book), was one of disappointment.” granates.” 





Two other early books de- 
signed for another publisher, in 
this case Mr. John Lane, deserve 
mention—viz., ‘‘ Silver Points,” by 
John Gray, and the ‘ Poems” of 
Lord de Tabley, the latter con- 
taining five illustrations which 
may serve to show to the most 
ordinary mind what is meant by 
those who describe Mr. Ricketts 
as a follower or descendant of the 
school of Rossetti. ‘The pity is 
that these five drawings were 
not cut upon wood by the artist, 
instead of being reproduced 
unsuitably in photogravure. Of 
“Silver Points” it is enough to 
say that it is shaped like a 
** saddle-book,” a long, narrow 
format with abundant margin at 
the bottom of the page, which 
greatly excited the risibility of 
certain critics. The type is in 
small italic (all but the initial 
Ilustration from ‘‘A House of Pomegranates " words and the capital of each 
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line), and is arranged with consummate skill as a matter of page design. 
The cover, moreover, is quite beautiful, composed of wavy gold lines and 
leaves on a green ground. ‘There is, however, something unduly precious and 
a little affected about the general arrangement regarded as a piece of practical 
book-making. 

We now come to three books of aery distinctive character indeed: “ Daphnis 
and Chloe” (1893), “Hero and Leander” (1894), and “The Sphinx” (1894)— 
the two first published by Messrs. Ricketts and Shannon at the Vale Press, the 
third designed and illustrated for Mr. John Lane. ‘These three books are all scarce, 
and fetch a_ high 
price nowadays, but 
they are essential, 
together with the 
Dial, to students 
of Mr. Ricketts’s 
work. The 
“Daphnis and 
Chloe” is a pleasant 
quarto volume, 
printed on a rather 
dark-toned paper in 
an old-face pica 
type, and profusely 
embellished — with 
woodcuts and initial 
letters. ‘These were 
designed and en- 
graved _—_indiscrimt- 
nately by both 
artists, and occupied 
eleven months of 
their time. The 
style is frankly 
borrowed from the 
earliest Italian illus- 
trated books, of 
which the “ Hyp- 
nerotomachia” is 
the best known and 
most classic ex- 
ample. The ‘* Hero Design for the wrapper of The Dial. 
and Leander” (Mar- 
lowe’s and Chapman’s version) is an altogether smaller and simpler work; the 
illustrations depend moze on outline, and so adapt themselves in tone to the 
lighter type, whilst the initials are smaller and generally speaking more elaborate. 
They are few in number compared with those in the older book. What will strike 
the unsympathetic observer most strongly in both cases is the severe and attenuated 
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drawing of the figures. This is partly an archaism, partly a deliberate artistic 
canon, Any one who is familiar with Mr, Ricketts’s earlier work, as well as with 
his finished pen-and-ink drawings, knows that he has a perfect mastery over form, 
and that if he elected to draw long, gaunt figures as illustrations for his books it 











































Cover design for ‘Silver Points.” 
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time has a V. P. watermark. 
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was with an idea of spiritualising and avoiding 
realism in his ornament, just as an artist 
in vitraille would avoid putting rounded 
realistic figures into a stained-glass window or 
any a scheme of decoration requiring flat 
treatnient. So much is this the case that 
in his “Defence of the Revival of Printing,” 
Mr. Ricketts makes no apology whatever for 
the severity of the designs, but contents 
himself with remarking that “ ‘The Hero and 
Leander’ is well printed, and in margin and 
proportion of page quite what I would do 
now.” He also notes that the first ‘ para- 
graph mark” used by the Vale Press, a small 
leaf in outline, appears in the “Hero and 
Leander,” and that the paper for the first 


A long note might be written on the successive press- 


marks, devices, ornaments, and imprints which have appeared in the Vale books, 
but perhaps the specimens given will suffice to show the variety of at any rate the 


first mentioned. 


The punning title of the third bears reference to the Ballantyne 


fire. It is used exclusively in the Shakespeare. One other point about the 
‘Hero and Leander” is its exquisite vellum cover with a geometrical design in 
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Illustration (reduced) from ‘‘Daphnis and Chloe.” 


straight lines and 
violet leaves in each 
corner. In a_ few 
cases this design was 
tooled blind, but in 
the ordinary edition 
it is gold, and so 
successful that = | 
personally know of 
no cover of modern 
times to compare 
with it, unless it be 
the equally simple 
one designed — by 
Aubrey Beardsley 
for Wharton’s 
* Sappho.” I am 
not referring, of 








course, to tooled bind- 
ings for individual 




















Fi books, but to what 
} may be called trade 
bindings. ‘*The 
Sphinx,” the third 
Of this trio. of 
volumes, has also a 
vellum cover, with 
ties, and a design in 
gold of figures some- 
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what after the Greek Vase pattern. It is a flat, small quarto volume, consisting 
of very long line couplets, with the initials printed in green, the text in black, 
and the illustrations and headlines in red. The pages vary considerably, some 
containing no more than two, some as many as nine couplets. ‘he illustrations 
(reproduced in zinc, not cut on wood) are very open, to consort with the 
light arrangement of type, and are probably as fine as any examples of such work 
that exist.* 

Mr. Ricketts says of ‘‘The Sphinx”: “ Here I made an effort away from the 
Renaissance towards a book marked by surviving classical traits, printing it in 
capitals. In the pictures I have striven to combine, consciously or unconsciously, 
those affinities in line-work broadcast in all epochs. My attempt was to evolve 
what one might imagine as possible in one charmed moment or place, just as some 
great Italian masters 
painted as they thought 
in the antique manner, 
studying, like Piero della JAW. 


Francesca, for instance, § % 
- ‘ ‘ ee f wh “ is 
to fulfil the conditions SSA 


laid down by Apelles, 
whose work he had never 
seen but had taken on 
trust.” Here we have 
the artist’s avowal of his 
indebtedness to the 
ancients for inspiration, 
as well as of the limita- 
tion which he set upon 
it. That “imagining of 
some charmed moment 
and place” represents 
the informing touch of 
original genius which 
removes his work at once 
from the range both of 





plagiarism and of mere Ilustration from ‘Hero and Leander.” 
eccentricity. 

Up to this point indeed there is little, except as regards the style of the 
woodcuts, to suggest a direct revival of old printing in books issued from the 
Vale Press or produced under Mr. Ricketts’s guidance; but in 1891 Mr. William 
Morris had started the Kelmscott Press, taking as his models definitely those 
Venetian and German printers of the fifteenth century whom experts have agreed 
to regard as the most perfect artists of their craft. It is significant of the difference 
between the two revivalists that while the one was devoting his genius and fertility 

* In this connection I may quote the following passage from an article by the late Mr. Gleeson 
White in ‘‘The Pageant,” 1896, dealing with these very designs: ‘‘Such work never has been, 
and is likely never to be, popular with the multitude. The simplicity of the commonplace they 
understand ; the perplexity of the complex is also sufficiently dazzling to charm, if not to convince 
them; but the final simplicity which is not to be appreciated without equal knowledge of the 
unexpressed but deliberate ignoring of all but the essential—that can never appeal to any but 
those already in touch with the idea. Merely to be misunderstood is no proof of genius; but 


to be misunderstood of the careless or ignorant, and yet understanded of* artistic people, has often 
been the reward of an artist.” 
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of invention to the produc- 
f tion of original books with 
modern appliances, the other 
/ should have struck boldly at 
~S = : the root of the matter, and 
Hh with infinite research and 
experiment evolved a series 
GIN of printed works based upon 
tial ancient masterpieces in re- 
spect of type, paper, ink, 
margin, press-work, and _ or- 
namentation, all combined. 
5 It is no disparagement of 
Mr. Ricketts to say that he 
7 was quick to recognise in this 

S : ensemble the fullest realisation 
PS ¥ of his own aims, and to per- 
f A E- ) a ceive (possibly for the first 
time) the advantage of de- 
signing a fount of type free 
ts from the many imperfections 
\ and weaknesses which a long 
period of decay had _intro- 
duced. Familiar as we are 
Pema) in our best books’ with 
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Illustration (reduced) from ‘The Sphinx.” Caslon’s reformed types, the 








utter badness of modern 
type in general probably does not strike every one with equal force; but Caslon 
stopped short of perfection. His letters lack the generous fullness, the dignified 
form of Jenson’s or of Spira’s. ‘The pitiful economy which led to the gradual 
narrowing, cramping, and fining down of type, until all meaning and grace had 
been squeezed out of it, lay upon him, and prevented as wide a departure as 
he might have made from the bad traditions surrounding him. William Morris, 
and after him Mr. Ricketts, were hampered by no such restrictions. Independently 
each modelled his type on the finest work of the ancient die-cutters, and 
produced founts which, though differing essentially in points of technical detail, 
are yet so colourably alike that a window-full of books printed in both will often 
give the impression of being all from the same press. ‘The differences do not 
call for mention. Speaking generally, it may be said that Morris’s type has more 
freedom, as might be expected from a skilled caligraphist, and Ricketts’s more 
artistic pedantry. One point common to both which I have never seen noted 
by any of the writers on the subject is that they are alike heavier in face, and 
produce a far heavier page, than the models they profess to follow. A page 
of Jenson’s Pliny resembles in tone a page of Caslon more than a page of 
Kelmscott or Vale Press printing, which indeed is as black as the Gothic 
printing of Caxton. Mr. Morris was so ardent a worshipper of Gothic, and 
followed German models so closely in his decorations, that I could understand 
this in his case; but why Mr, Ricketts’s fount should also be so heavy I confess 
has puzzled me. I should have thought that the “sunny pages of the Venetian 
printers” by which he admits himself fascinated would have led him to something 
lighter and sunnier than the severe black and white adopted in the Kelmscott 
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books. Possibly in both cases allowance is made for the mellowing and 
yellowing influences of time. Yet I would not be sure even of this, for on the 
first page of that very “Defence of the Revival of Printing,” which is his 
confession of faith, Mr. Ricketts has used a decoration blacker far than anything 
that ever came out of the Italian Renaissance, blacker almost than Ratdolt, and 
the solid designs of William Morris. In general, however, it must be admitted 
that he uses open work in his borders, and to a large extent in his decorative 
initials also. 

The new Vale Press was ushered in, as I have already mentioned, by a pair 
of specimen pages, intended for a quarto edition of Adlington’s ‘‘Cupide and 
Psyches,” which were issued with Zhe Dial for 1896. The book, however, was 
abandoned in the form then contemplated, and came out finally as an octavo 
with “roundel” illustrations in 1897. Many of the projected designs for the 
larger book have been published in Zhe Dial, The Pageant, and The Magazine 
of Art. ‘The first work actually printed in the Vale type was ‘‘The Early Poems 
of John Milton,” a handsome quarto volume decorated with initials and a rich 
frontispiece all cut by the artist himself on wood. It is of interest to compare 
this with one of the Kelmscott frontispieces, in order to realise how completely 
individual in each case, and how different, is the design of the borders. There is 
nothing in all the flowing tracery of William Morris which remotely resembles the 
intricate knot-work and geometrical orderliness of the Milton border. Mr. Ricketts 
has a marvellous fertility of invention in this field, based as it is upon the almost 
more marvellous, and certainly more laborious work of Continental designers. 
There is no one to equal him in it now, except Mr. Laurence Housman, whose 
work stands to his in some sort of filial or fraternal relationship. Since the 
Milton some thirty-one or thirty-two books have issued from the Vale Press, 
which still retains the name of its original habitat, although since 1896 the firm 
of Hacon and Ricketts, which carries on the business, has been located “ At the 
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Sign of the Dial” in Warwick Street, Regent 
Street, and has more recently moved to 
No. 17, Craven Street, Strand. The works 
include Poems of Sir John Suckling, Landor’s 
‘ Epicurus, Leontion, and Ternissa,” “Spiritual 
Poems” by John Gray, Shakespeare’s Songs 
and Sonnets, Michael Drayton’s “ Nimphidia,” 
Campion’s Songs, Matthew Arnold’s “ Em- 
pedocles,” two plays by Michael Field, two 
volumes of Blake, Sir Philip Sidney’s Sonnets, 
Keats (2  vols.), Browning’s ‘ Dramatic 


Romances,” Shelley’s Lyrical Poems, and 
Coleridge’s “ Ancient Mariner.” In addition 
to these may be mentioned an essay in 
French on the “Art of Typography and 
William Morris,” three tiny books (“ Sonnets 
from the Portuguese,” and Rossetti’s ‘* Hand 














and Soul,” and “ Blessed Damozel”), and a 
few volumes illustrated by Lucien Pissarro, 
including a charming version of the Books 
of Esther and Ruth, “Contes de ma Mere 
Loye” (with gold decoration), two volumes 
of ‘Moralités Légendaires” by Jules Laforgue, and the rare “Queen of the 
Fishes,” a tale printed in colours from wood blocks throughout at the artist’s 
private press, and only included by courtesy among the Vale productions. At 
this point I may mention that Mr. Ricketts does not, as William Morris did, keep 
presses of his own, but has the press-work done under his supervision by Messrs. 
Ballantyne & Hanson, an arrangement which seems to answer perfectly. Most of 
the above-mentioned books have certain features in common: generally a 
frontispiece, or a light floral border containing the opening lines in capitals, and 
initials either geometrical in design, or floral, or a novel combination of both. 
Some of the smaller books are ornamented with red lines and rubricated. In one 
is attempted the experiment of black initials with red type and red initials with 
black type juxtaposed on opposite pages. It 
cannot be pronounced successful, and has 
not been repeated. In the matter of covers, 
some have plain white buckram, others 
have boards covered with daintily-patterned 
papers, like end-papers, in the designing of 
which Mr. Ricketts has shown great taste. 
The cream of the whole series is, I should 
be inclined to say, the Keats, which already 
bids fair to equal its Kelmscott rival in 
scarceness. -Most of the Vale books, how- 
ever, have gone out of print, some of them 





Specimen Press-marks (reduced). 


long before the date of issue, so wide, or 
at all events so vigorous, is the appreciation 
felt just now for this essentially national 
revival of a long-lost art. The fancy prices 
paid for Kelmscott books (combined, no 
doubt, with the very moderate cost of the 
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Vale books) has reacted on the latter, and may be partly responsible for their 
rapid absorption. 

How long it will be possible for a press to go on issuing classical works which, 
with a few exceptions, are bought rather for their printing than for their intrinsic 
desirability as books, it is difficult to say. At present no falling off in the demand 
is visible ; and Mr. Ricketts, as has already been mentioned, is committed to the 
monumental task of producing an entire Shakespeare, decorated throughout by 
himself, and critically (but conservatively) edited by his friend Mr. Sturge Moore. 
Side by side with this venture we have various competitors in the same field. 
The Daniel press at Oxford has for years past been producing, in Fell’s old type, 
works of at all events individual interest. Mr. C. R. Ashbee, of the Guild of 
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Press-mark at end of ‘ Daphnis and Chloe.” 


Handicraft, has acquired the remains of the presses and workmen employed by 
Morris at Hammersmith, and he also is said to be designing a new type. The 


latest information is that Mr. Emery Walker, who took a leading part in connection 
with the Kelmscott Press, has joined Mr. Cobden Sanderson, the bookbinder, in a 
scheme to revive the actual Roman type of Jenson—an idea so sensible that one 
can only wonder it has not been done before. These printers will begin operations 
with a Latin edition of the “ Agricola” of Tacitus. Nor have less original imitators 
been lacking. So far, therefore, from threatening to die out, the movement appears 
to be thriving and spreading, and may be expected to bear fruit outside the 
narrow artistic circles in which it has hitherto travelled. Already there are on the 
market two or three founts of type more or less slavishly copied or pirated from 
Mr. Morris’s designs, and their popularity both here and in America, the land of 
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their origin, has been phenomenal. At present they are unintelligently used for 
the most part in conjunction with common type for purposes of that abomination 
































Press-mark, used in the 
Shakespeare (reduced). 


described and catalogued 


which printers call “display”—a method of jumbling 
as many styles together as possible. But here and 
there they have fallen on better soil, and both amongst 
country and town printers can be found men who are 
apt and willing to profit by the pure examples afforded 
them. ‘The revival of printing is still so young (a decade 
covers its whole history) that too much must not be 
expected ; but England at the present day leads the 
whole world in respect of it, and the influence once 
started cannot fail to be lasting. Popular taste may 
eventually detect its beauties and enforce its canons, 
for the purpose of all literature, that is, in which the 
illustrations can be made to subserve and harmonise 
with the text—work of a romantic, narrative, and 
poetical character. Come what may, however, the initial 
experiment at least has an undying interest, and forms 
a distinct chapter in the history of modern art. On 
this account, if on no other, collectors will continue to 
hold in high esteem the outcome of that effort, and will 
prize for their rarity as well as for their beauty the 
handsome volumes of the Kelmscott Press and _ those 
due to Mr. Ricketts’s genius which have been briefly 
in the foregoing pages. 
H. C. MARILLIER. 





A CONSOLATION. 


HENAS my Lady forth would fare, 


In chain of gold and Silken Gown, 


That Lordling, who her Fan may bear, 


Doth seem no better than a Clown ! 


But when, in careless Russet clad, 


My Humble song her mood will sing— 


Me—but 


She cl 





a simple country Lad— 
iangeth to a mighty King. 


EDWARD F. STRANGE. 


























MY HOST OF THE MOORS. 





T was New Year’s Eve. For several hours I had been wandering about in 
search of a little village lying in the heart of the moors; and when, for the 
hundredth time, I stopped to form some rough idea as to my whereabouts it 

must have been close upon one o'clock in the morning. ‘The fog was so_ thick 
that I could scarcely see a hand before my face. Not a sound was to be heard, 
and, so far as I could tell,° there was not a soul within ten miles of me. Where I 
was, even, I could not now for the life of me imagine. I had a suspicion, it is 
true, that for the last two hours my route must have been most accurately 
circuitous ; but when one has lost one’s way, and has walked for six hours scarcely 
knowing in what direction, this is, to say the least of it, unsatisfactory ground upon 
which to determine one’s exact position. 

The truth of this reflection forced itself upon me as I now stood staring 
hopelessly into the gloom, still more when I had pondered a little. From a casual 
view of my case, however, it seemed to me that, so far as I personally was 
concerned, the result would be much the same in the end: if I stopped where I 
was I should have a fair chance of being picked up frozen in the course of the 
next day or two; if I went on I should probably drop from exhaustion, or come 
to grief in a bog. On the whole, therefore, I decided to push on. ‘This course at 
least possessed a slight advantage over the other, in that it offered a choice of evils. 

My teeth were chattering with intense cold, and it was with the utmost difficulty 
that I at last succeeded in unbuttoning my great-coat and drawing my snuff-box from 
my waistcoat pocket. Having done so, I stopped a moment longer to refresh myself 
with a pinch or two. But my fingers were numbed, and my snuff-box—one that I 
set great store by, for it had belonged formerly to my great-great-grandfather, Sir 
Montague Rothersville, the only member of our family ever distinguished for 
sobriety—dropped amongst the bracken at my feet, and, though I searched very 
diligently for it for some time, no trace of it could I find. 

I am naturally of a phlegmatic temperament, and am far too philosophical to 
be easily annoyed. Nevertheless, I will readily admit that the loss of this box, 
coming as it did on the top of my other misfortunes, exasperated me. For Fate 
to deprive a man placed as I then was of the snuff-box that had belonged to his 
great-great-grandfather, seemed to my mind a thing as totally lacking in humour as 
it was in good taste. Thrusting my hands back in my pockets, therefore, I was 
upon the point of giving free expression to my disgust when I espied, a short 
distance ahead of me, something that made me open my eyes. 

It was the faint glimmering of a light ! 

I thought no more about my snuff-box. With a beating heart I plunged 
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headlong down the hillside. Stumbling occasionally over rabbit-holes and half-hidden 
crags, I ran on and on and on, now knee-deep amongst the furze, now twisting my 
ankles over loose stones, but through all keeping the light carefully in view. 

In less than half an hour I found myself standing breathless before it. It 
came from one of the lower rooms of an old, but otherwise uninteresting, and even 
commonplace-looking, mansion, which stood alone upon the hill-side. By daylight 
it might have looked picturesque enough, but at night, and seen through a fog, it 
appeared somewhat uninviting. With the exception of this one light, it was in 
perfect darkness. I noticed with some surprise that none of the blinds of the upper 
windows was drawn down. I began to wonder whether the people of the house 
could be entertaining guests. But no sound could be heard: the silence was 
profound. ‘The sight of the house, however, gave me considerable satisfaction—the 
more so, I may say, because, in addition to. its light, I perceived upon the blind 
the shadow of a man. He was standing with his back towards me, quite 
motionless, his hands, apparently, being clasped behind him. 

For the moment I hesitated, my eyes fixed upon the window. I was undecided 
whether to seek accommodation for the remaining hours of the night here, or to 
make my way to the village, which I now concluded to be about two miles 
farther on. The shadow upon the blind remained motionless. I looked round 
me at the fog. It seemed to be getting thicker than ever, ‘Then I glanced again 
at the window; and the contrast formed between the damp dreariness of the night 
outside and the suggested warmth and comfort of this house, together with a 
consciousness of an increasing stiffness in my legs, quickly decided me. 

Passing through the little gateway, I stepped quietly up to the door and 
knocked. Receiving no response after waiting a full minute, I knocked a second 
time. ‘There was no answer. I knocked a third time, very much louder than 
before. At last I heard some one moving. There was a slow step within, the 
door was opened, and a tall, handsome man of about twenty-six or seven stood 
before me. Above his head, and a little forward, he held a lamp, the light of 
which fell obliquely upon his face. Its expression was one of profoundest gravity. 
Had it not been for the shadow that I had noticed upon the blind I should have 
supposed that I had roused him from sleep. As it was, I concluded that he must 
have been merely wrapped in thought; and I wondered what in the world the 
man was thinking of at this time in the morning. 

Before I could apologise for disturbing him at such an hour he moved the 
lamp a little. Its light now fell full upon his face. ‘Then, suddenly, I found 
myself looking at him in surprise. For the moment I was unable to speak. In 
the first place, he was a gentleman; in the second, his face was one with which, 
it seemed to me, I ought to be familiar. It was a face that I had certainly seen 
before, although where, I could not, on the spur of the moment, recollect: so for 
a second or two I stood staring at him, trying in vain to call to mind where | 
could have met him. 

““T must apologise, sir,” I said at last, with a bow, “for disturbing you at 
such an unearthly hour. But I have lost my way in this confounded fog. I saw 
your light here, and thought that I might perhaps be able to obtain a_night’s 
lodging.” 

The gentleman regarded me abstractedly for a minute; then he said, very 
gravely: “Sir, I shall be happy to make your acquaintance.” 

I was a little embarrassed. 

“To tell the truth,” I replied, “I expected to find a cottage here, instead of 
which I find a mansion. You will do me the honour to believe, sir, that I am a 
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trifle confounded. My position, sir, is a delicate one. ‘To a cottager, in return 
for his hospitality, I might easily have offered a few pieces of gold ; but——” 

“Sir,” said he, courteously, “I beg you will not mention it. I count myself 
fortunate in having it in my power to be of so slight a service to you. Do me 
the favour of accepting such hospitality as I am able to offer, and the debt, sir, 
will be mine.” 

“Sir,” replied I, bowing, “ you overpower me ; but—— 

“Tf you will be so good as to step inside, I'll shut the door. We are letting 
in the fog, I perceive.” 

“Zounds ! sir, you are devilish kind, but I may be inconveniencing you!” 

“Upon my word, sir, it affords me the greatest pleasure in the world to see 
you. ‘To tell the truth, I had concluded that you had returned to the upper 
world. I am delighted, sir, to perceive that such is not the case.” 

As you may imagine, I scarcely knew what to make of this. However, if I 
had walked a mile that night I had walked twenty ; so finding the gentleman thus 
hospitably disposed, I hesitated no longer, but, thanking him for his kindness and 
laughing at his pleasantry, accepted his invitation without more ado. He assisted 
me off with my great-coat, which, with my hat, he hung up on a peg beside the 
door. ‘Then, taking up the lamp and bidding me follow, he stepped up a dingy 
passage and ushered me into a cosy little parlour. 


” 


It was very dimly lighted, I noticed, and the lamp was evidently going out. On 
the walls hung a few pictures. In the centre of the apartment stood a small 
square table covered with a faded green tablecloth. In the far corner was a 
bookcase, while books and papers were strewn about in profusion. Apparently he 
had been destroying a quantity of old letters, for the fire was almost choked with 
ashes and a strong smell of smoke pervaded the room. 

On either side of the fireplace was an immense old-fashioned arm-chair, and 
to one of these my host now gravely motioned me. Then, going to a cupboard, 
he brought out a couple of glasses and half a dozen bottles of port, which he 
arranged in a line along the edge of the table. “The devil!” thought I: “it 
seems we are going to make a night of it!” This done, he inquired whether I 
cared for anything to eat. I replied that I had no appetite. He looked at me 
gravely for a moment, but did not press me; and, settling ourselves comfortably 
before the fire, we remained for some little time staring at the embers in the 
grate, with our legs stretched out before us. 

Where I had seen him before I could not think ; but his face certainly struck 
me as being familiar. I poured myself out a glass of wine, and bowing across to 
him, raised it to my lips. 

“Sir, a Happy New Year! And should you ever happen,” said J, “to find 
yourself in straits such as I have been in to-night, may you be so fortunate as to 
meet too with the same hospitality !” 

After emptying my glass a time or two, I felt considerably revived. ‘Then, 
having nothing else in particular to say, and as my host was obviously disinclined 
to talk himself, I proceeded briefly to describe my night’s wanderings. 

My companion lay back in his chair, apathetically toying with his large gold- 
mounted snuff-box. Now and again, as he helped himself to a pinch, he nodded 
slightly, as though to intimate that he was following me. But otherwise he evinced 
not the least interest in what I said; and, to tell the truth, although I had my 
doubts at first, I felt tolerably sure, after a minute or so, that he was not 
even listening. Presently, however, in the middle of a sentence, I paused, and, 
withdrawing my feet from the fender, sat forward in my chair. It had all at once 
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occurred to me that there might possibly be other people in the house, in which 
case I was undoubtedly keeping them awake. 

“T have been talking rather loudly,” I observed, apologetically. “I hope I 
have not disturbed anybody.” 

*Reassure yourself upon that point, I beg, sir,” he replied, with a wave of the 
hand. ‘“ ‘There is positively no one to disturb, We have been alone in the house 
for the last two days. My butler, sir, has had the presumption to elope with at 
least one of my maids, and the other has gone to the devil. I need hardly say, 
sir, that we deem it 
highly inconsiderate 
of them.” 

“We?” I queried. 

He nodded, and, 
raising his glass, took 
a sip or two and set 
it down again on the 
table beside him. I 
watched him curi- 
ously, wondering to 
whom the “we” re- 
ferred, and_ thinking 
to myself that I had 
come across a man 
with a decidedly 
singular individuality. 
I hardly knew what 
to make of him— 
whether he was 
merely eccentric, or 
whether he was laugh- 
ing at me in his 
sleeve. I began to 
feel annoyed, too, 
because of my in- 
ability to call to 
mind where I had 
previously seen him. 
Then, again, it struck 
: me that there was 
“¢1 killed her?” something a_ little 

strange in his manner, 
though what it was I could not quite make outs As I sat looking at him, 
however, I began to smile quietly to myself. 

As a matter of fact, while thinking of these things I had suddenly recognised 
him. 

“Excuse me, sir,” I said, “ but weren’t you married a year ago?” 

If I had expected to see him evince any surprise at the question—and I 
confess that I had—I was disappointed. 

“Let me see,” he replied, slowly: “ay, it must be a year ago exactly.” 
“ At St. Michael’s Church, Teignmouth ? ” 
** Quite .so.” 
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“Then, sir,” I observed, pleasantly, leaning forward and tapping him on the 
knee, “1 have set eyes on you before.” 

“You surprise me,” he said. 

“T saw you, sir,” I continued, “immediately after your marriage—as you left 
the church, in fact. As soon as I saw you to-night, in the doorway, I knew I 
had met you before somewhere, but where I could not recollect for the life of 
me. However,” I added, with another bow, “now that I have done so, permit 
me, sir, to offer you my warmest congratulutions ; for, egad! sir, I can truthfully 
say that the lady whom I saw leaning upon your arm as you stepped down to 
your carriage that day was one of the most beautiful that I have ever seen. 
Permit me, sir, to drink to her happiness!” 

He bowed very gravely across to me, after which he sat gazing at the fire for 
a moment or so. ‘Then, turning his eyes suddenly upon mine, but without 
changing his position, he said: 

“Tt will perhaps surprise you, sir—I feel that I have no right to allow you to 
labour under any misapprehension—it will perhaps surprise you, sir, to hear that 
she is dead.” 

You may imagine that after this there was a very awkward pause, 

“Dead!” I repeated. 

He nodded. ‘She died a little before one o’clock this morning.” Then, 
leaning forward, he took up the poker, and stirred the fire into a fitful blaze, 
looked up at me, and added: 

“T killed her.” 

We sat facing each other in silence. For a full minute neither of us spoke. 
We scarcely seemed to breathe. The only audible sound in the house was the 
regular ticking of the little clock on the mantelpiece. 

“You say you saw her?” he asked, presently. 

“Ay,” I said; and my voice sounded peculiarly unsteady. 

There was a little snuff upon his sleeve. He brushed it off. 

“As you say, sir, she was exceedingly beautiful,” he said; and he smiled. 

I refilled my glass, and sipped it critically. ‘There was something in the exquisite 
Jinesse of that smile that sent a cold chill down my back. 

“She was exceedingly beautiful,” he repeated, in the same intolerable, matter-of- 
fact tone, “and decidedly I was fond of her. And so to-night, or rather this 
morning, I killed her. You see, after all . . . Excuse me, but you do not appear 
to be listening to me. I was saying that, after all, she evidently did not care a 
very great deal for me. It may be a little mortifying, sir, to have to acknowledge 
the fact. No doubt it is so. But it is true, nevertheless. She probably found 
she loved Aim better. That, you will admit, sir, was an awkward discovery .. . 
a very awkward discovery !” 

He seemed to expect some observation from me, so I said, mechanically : ‘Ay 

“It certainly was . . . a very awkward discovery !” 

He slowly raised his glass, eyed it gravely, took g sip, and set it down again. 

“I am not so sure,” he resumed, with the air of a man who weighs a difficult 
consideration, “that she was altogether to blame. Perhaps, sir, she was merely 
unfortunate. For consider her situation. She was married toa man whom she did 
not love ; she was cut off from one whom she adored. On the one hand was life 
with me, and the satisfaction of knowing that, in remaining faithful to her marriage 
vows, she was acting in accordance with one of the prevailing ideas of morality ; 
on the other hand was life with him, and the knowledge that, in having ignored 
a temporary, and, so far as she was concerned, an ill-contrived, custom, she had 
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been faithful to her natural and higher instincts, and had realised her heart’s 
desire. Between the two of us she had to make her choice. She made it. Hers, 
you will perceive, sir, was a passion for which she was prepared to sacrifice . 

a good deal.” 

The smile was upon his lips again, and his eyes gleamed very strangely. 

I kept my gaze riveted upon his every movement. A _ horrible suspicion was 
fast taking possession of me, a suspicion which caused my heart to throb wildly 
and the cold sweat to stand out in beads upon my forehead. 

“ Her position, then, you will admit, was precarious,” he continued—* distinctly 
precarious. It was even dangerous, sir. Extremes can only be met by extremes ; 
so I killed her. Nevertheless—I give you my word, as a gentleman—I was fond 
of her. Decidedly, sir, I was fond of her; so that when, to-night, I discovered 
that she was about to leave me, it was naturally ”—he was at a loss for a word—‘“‘a 
shock.” The expression seemed to please him, for he repeated: “It was naturally, 
sir, a shock. In fact, sir, do you know, at one time I was apprehensive lest it 
should affect my brain? It made me positively uneasy for a time. She, you see, 
loved him after all. He, you see, took advantage of it. But what of that?” 

He leaned back, with his eyes puckered up, and looked at me from under his 
eyebrows, lightly tapping the table with the tips of his fingers. 

“T had his name and address here on the table an hour ago, in his own 
handwriting. By an oversight Marion left the letter in her book. It just happened 
that I chanced to pick that book up, and so found it. It was an affectionate 
letter, sir, a well-written letter. His periods were pretty well turned, and his 
arrangement of paragraphs was effective—distinctly effective. In a word, sir, it 
was the letter of a gentleman. And an hour ago it lay before me here upon the 
table,—only I have been fool enough to burn it. That was a blunder, a ridiculous 
blunder ; but . . .” 

Instead of finishing his sentence, however, he merely smiled. And then I knew 
without a doubt that my suspicions were correct. I poured myself out another 
glass of wine, drank it off, and set the glass down upon the table at my side. 

He was a madman. 

As this horrible truth flashed upon me, the lamp gave a spasmodic flutter and 
went out. My companion rose from his seat. 

“T beg your pardon,” said he, with a return of his former air of gravity. “I 
had forgotten. I should have put more oil in. Fortunately, sir, there is plenty 
in the house; and if you will have the goodness to make up the fire, I’ll put the 
lamp to rights in two minutes.” 

He stretched across the table, took the lamp, and left the room. I heard him 
grope his way along the passage, open a door, and strike a light. Then, springing 
to my feet, I stepped on tiptoe into the hall and took my coat and hat from the 
peg. I had had enough of the place. What with a madman below and a 
murdered woman above, this house was beginning to act on my nerves, and my 
only thought now was to get out of it as speedily as possible. But suddenly a 
peal of horrible laughter rang out on the night. There was a report of a pistol- 
shot, followed instantly by a dull thud; then all was still, And, stealing along 
the passage, I found him lying there dead, with his brains blown out. 

It was still dark when I got outside, and the fog was as thick as ever. But 
the cold morning air was extremely refreshing ; and, pulling on my coat, I hurried 
off across the moor; nor did I stop until the house was no longer visible, and the 
faint glimmering of its light was lost amid the gloom. 

ANTHONY KIRBY GILL, 


THE TASK. 
SEWING, 


tee eke child is sewing : 
sce 


The gathered brow, the gravity ! 

The tension of the _ little 
frame, 

And heavy breathing both 
proclaim 

A task so trivial to us 

To her exceeding arduous. 

She heedeth not how, standing 
by, 

Her mother views her tenderly. 
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SOWING. 

An aged man is sowing: see 

His calmness and serenity, 

Providing for the young world’s 
spring, 


His own long winter mena- 


cing. 

He bends above the rigid 
earth, 

Which holds his secret of new 
birth ; 

And Angels from their emi- 
nence 

Regard his soul with rever- 
ence. 


ALICE CHANDLER. 
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A DAY AT DARTMOOR. 


vs HEY all come this way,” says my driver, as we start from the pleasant 


stone-built town of ‘Tavistock, and skirting the salmon-stocked rapid 

Tavy, commence the ascent of the hilly road to the moor. “ Fourteen 
miles up and six miles down,” they call the distance between Tavistock and 
Dartmoor. It is in truth a va dolorosa, and the contrast in going to and from is 
rightly emphasised by the road: a toilsome climb with heavy hearts into the grim 
unknown of penal servitude ; a joyous journey down to freedom, the long ordeal 
faced and left behind. 

Always by road, never by rail, although there is a short line nowadays between 
Horrabridge and Princetown, and a wheezy engine drags up its burthen of a couple 
of coaches twice or more daily; but it is half a mile from the Princetown Station 
to the prison buildings by a village road where gossips used to collect, and the 
sights and sounds of village life unsettled the marching convicts, leading at times 
to trouble, insubordination, defiance of rules. The prison authorities prefer to drive 
their drafts straight from door to door, so'to speak; from the platform of the 
Tavistock station to the great stone-built archway of the moorland prison, with its 
old-world inscription “ Parcere Subjectis”: a drive performed at all times and in 
all weathers, in summer heats and winter snows, day by day or week by week, as 
occasion requires. Sometimes it is a serious business, for the snowfall is often 
heavy, the drifts deep in these parts; and it is on record that snow ploughs and 
strong teams have been used to clear a way through. It would be impossible to 
drag the conventional Black Maria up these difficult and dreary roads, and the 
vans in use are light brakes with hanging curtains, the familiar vehicles of beanfeasts 
and school treats. 

One we meet midway has this holiday appearance: it is coming downward with 
a small party of convicts about to be released on ticket-of-leave. They are still 
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Light Labour. Party repairing stockings. 


under the escort of warders, in the prison dress, and on the gang chain or travelling 
chain, but their faces are set homewards and lit up with the hope of liberty and 
perchance a new life. 

I feel myself still on the wrong side of the hedge, for I have my way to win 
to the bleak uplands above; and as we toil on in the teeth of a strong wind 
sweeping down in gusts that nearly upset the horse, and so icily cold that the 
driver’s hands are numbed, the prospect is cheerless enough. The driving mists 
encircle the high tors, but here and there a craggy peak shows its fantastic head 
above; the sky is grey and charged with rain, the stony elbows protruding through 
the ragged moorlands glisten with the wet, the moorland torrents dash madly down 
in spate. It is very Scotch, this wind-swept, boulder-strewn, tempest-torn landscape 
-—very lonely ; not a house, not a sign of life but the moorland cattle driven in by 
stress of weather to shelter under corners, or in the folds of the hills, or a few 
hardy ponies trotting up to shyly welcome our passing wheels. But otherwise it 
is a wild, dreary, solitary drive; hilly, with steep gradients; dark, for as we rise 
higher the clouds lower more and more, and we are enveloped in a curtain of 
thick wet mist, stiff and cramped in every limb, chilled to the bone. 

All at once emerging from the clouds, we come upon sure signs that we are near 
our journey’s end. ‘The dogcart enters a long straight road like an avenue, enclosed 
by neat stone walls. Where the hill rises sharply above is an ancient semaphore 
or signal arm, whose object is clear, and just below an armed sentinel in blue 
uniform patrols his beat. We round an unexpected corner, and here is another 
warder, rifle in hand, looking on at two strangely clad, sturdy-limbed, robust 
creatures, who are busily engaged in moving a huge stone. ‘These workmen 
Wear a very distinctive dress: a pointed Scotch cap in drab cloth, a short smock 
frock of “drabbit” or coarse canvas, drab knee-breeches, drab gaiters and stout 
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high-laced “navvy” boots. They are convicts, the first we have seen on their 
own ground. 

In another minute we are in the midst of them; they are all about, on both 
sides of the road, scattered far up the slopes above, far down into the valley below: 
singly, in twos and threes, or larger parties, here shifting soil, there quarrying, some 
digging, some dragging, some lifting stone, but all busy, toiling felons labouring with 
unmistakable effort and good-will. They are all in the same strange and striking 
costume, save that the smock frocks vary much in colour according to age; the 
freshest are striped in deep purple or vivid red, the oldest are only a pale blue; a 
few men for greater ease have discarded them and work in their brown jerseys, long- 
armed and of good stout wool. None seem to notice us as we drive by; it is 
against the rules. ‘To gaze at any passers would waste time that is the property of 
the state, and subject the idler to rebuke or “report,” as the act of taking a convict 
before the governor for misconduct is called. But just as the genus prisoner is 
supposed to be able to talk without moving his lips, so he can see with the side of 
his eye, and I was conscious of more than one furtive glance as I was amongst 
them. I was a comparative stranger at Dartmoor; some few may have known me 
in other places, but this was out of my regular round, and my appearance here 
might mean change, variety, a different official before whom to lay applications, 
requests, complaints: anything and everything new is welcomed eagerly in the 
dull routine of convict existence, in proof of which I may quote the story of the 
old convict who had an inveterate habit of consulting the doctors when in the 
best of health, and would swallow greedily the most unpalatable medicine, merely, 
as he said, to get a new taste in his mouth. 
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Reclaiming Party. 


At last I am deposited at the great gates within the ancient archway already 
mentioned, and I gladly accept the invitation of the gate-keeper to thaw before his 
blazing fire. Presently the Governor arrives in person to escort me round the 
sights. We cross first to the farm,—not the “farm” as it stands in ordinary prison 
vernacular, the synonym for the hospital, because in days past this Dartmoor prison 
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Hand-cart Party. 


” 


was mainly for invalids, and to “fetch the farm” was, and still is, the current 
slang equivalent for getting round the doctor,—but a veritable farmyard with all its 
appurtenances. Dartmoor is now before everything an agricultural colony. Perched 
up here, high among the Devonshire tors, at an elevation of some 1600 feet above 
the sea level, it has become a model farm under the intelligent and enterprising 
control of such men as Sir Joshua Jebb, Sir Edmund Henderson, Sir Edmund 
Du Cane, and Mr. Ruggles-Brise, who have in turn been the chief administrators 
of our Prison Department. For nearly fifty years the reclamation of waste or 
common land has been carried on at Dartmoor; it was in 1850, when the 
complete cessation of transportation obliged the authorities to seek employment for 
convicts at home, that the old war prison at Dartmoor was reoccupied. Since 
then about fourteen hundred acres of moor and bog have been converted into 
good arable and pasture land. Of the system followed we shall see more directly, 
on the very spot where itis still in progress, and it is through this admirable 
development of the soil that the farm flourishes. Its products enable the prison 
to run a dairy, raise stock, keep pigs, feed sheep; on the land thus rescued are 
fruitful gardens and thriving plantations. 

As we enter the farmyard we come at once upon a characteristic scene full 
of incident and colour. In the open central space surrounded by the time-worn 
buildings of sombre, greenish-grey ‘stone, is a great group of farm labourers, all 
convicts, storing the cart-loads of splendid swedes brought in by prison teams with 
convict waggoners. It is a healthful, useful occupation—far better, surely, than the 
much-vaunted system of cellular confinement. These are willing, fairly contented 
workers, and this in spite of their unhappy condition, so plainly shown by their 
guardians with the inevitable rifles, and their uncouth, unfamiliar livery—the same 
hideous caps, knee-breeches, gaiters, and striped smock frocks, only with the added 
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Shelter. 


glory of broad scarlet facings, for these are “red collar men,” the best behaved, 
most trusted convicts, who are nearing the end of their time, and who are employed 
in semi-freedom about the place. ‘They are all “red collar men” at the farm; we 
come across them everywhere, in the cowhouse and calves’-house and _ stables ; 
one of them harnesses a stout cob into the pony-cart which is to take me shortly 
to the most distant works. 

Meanwhile, the farm bailiff, a shrewd Scot from Aberdeen way, shows me round 
the buildings, and with pardonable pride calls my attention to his milch cows, 
upwards of fifty of them, a very level lot, uniformly red in colour and mainly 
North Devons, the local breed most suited to these high altitudes, although a dash 
of other blood has been imported, for good returns in milk are as important as 
hardihood. Another house is full of calves, sweet little creatures which are being 
carefully reared for the market. Still more attractive are the perfect little pony 
stallions, to whom come pony mares from all parts of the moor, and whose offspring 
are so excellent that a prison-bred pony can be recognised anywhere. One of 
these stallions is a grandson of the celebrated “Sir George,” and another won first 
prize in its class at the Royal Show at Plymouth. Indeed, the sheds and stalls are 
plastered all over with printed paper records of these honourable awards, and the 
convict-groom (he had no knowledge of horses previous to his conviction) who leads 
out for inspection the magnificent cart-horse stallion, is plainly as proud of his 
splendid charge, and its victories at shows, as if he had won them himself. Many 
first-rate foals run on the prison paddocks, bred from some of the Clydesdale 
mares we have already seen at work. Other Dartmoor stock has done well, 
especially the sheep; “improved Dartmoors” are frequent prize-winners, and their 
remarkably good wool fetches high prices. 

But now the pony-cart is ready, and I take my seat by the farm bailiff, with 
the messenger warder at our back to open gates, or if need be hold the horse. We 
have a long drive before us over excellent prison-made roads, all hedged neatly 
with prison-quarried stone ; the fields, from fifteen to twenty acres square, are enclosed 
in the same way, and exhibit various stages of reclamation. Nearest the prison the 
pasture-land may be at least thirty years old; it was recovered less completely than 
is done nowadays, and portions of it are being again grubbed up and turned over. 
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Many of the biggest boulders were then left intact, but now large parties are 
engaged in excavating and working the jumper in this second process of reclamation. 
Farther on, where the development was later, the land lies clean and in better order ; 
this, although some fifteen or twenty years old, does not require rebreaking; the 
herbage has not failed, so careful has been the management and judicious the rotation 
of crops. At last we reach the outermost limits of the present prison territory, for 
I am anxious to see the newest operations, the first battle against the virgin waste 
land. Here at a gate we leave our conveyance and mount a high bank or dyke, a 
sort of causeway across the rough, boggy moorland, otherwise nearly impassable. 
We are now more than a mile and a half from home; yet here in this 
seemingly isolated spot, far from help in case of sudden insurrection, with no 
safeguard against some equally sudden rush for freedom but the power to shoot 
straight, a couple of warders are working some five-and-twenty convicts. I can see 
from my point of vantage other similar parties far away, stationed like these on 
the outskirts of the prison lands at considerable intervals apart. What keeps all 
in check, all safe within these wide limits? ‘The strong arm of systematic discipline, 
the complete if not too willing subjection of the many to the few in authority, who 
wield their power effectively yet not too obtrusively. The distant prison, standing grey 
and grim upon a central hill, is really in touch with and has its hold upon every 





Harrowing Party. 


point with an admirable system of signalling. A cordon of armed sentries, the 
civil guard, surrounds the outermost boundary; within it each detached officer 
constantly controls his men, counts them over -continually—for the number he 
takes out he must bring back alive or dead—keeps a watchful eye on their temper, 
industry, and general demeanour. It is this ceaseless supervision, this sense that 
every movement, every thought almost, is closely observed, that is the best guarantee 
against outbreak. But more than this, the authorities know from long experience 
that there is no fidelity among convicts; combination—the most dreaded, the 
most punishable of all prison offences—any concerted action, is all but impossible, 
for some one in the plot is certain to play false and betray his friend. To the 
nice appreciation of these laws and axioms in prison management, we owe the 
creation of such vast public works as the dockyards of Chatham and Portsmouth, 
Plymouth breakwater, and the vast fortifications on the Verne and Blue Bell Hill, 
Rochester. For the same reason the agricultural developments of Dartmoor, at 
present the principal outlet for convict labour, have been possible. 
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The Chain Room. 


Isolated and rare acts of insubordination have occurred, and of course will 
occur. Although the modern convict is mild-mannered and amenable compared to 
the fierce creatures known under the older and less trustworthy system of treatment, 
a man’s passions, the ungovernable nature that has probably brought him where 
he is, will break out occasionally; and we hear, but at long intervals, of some 
murderous assault, of warder wounded and convict cut down. So, too, the hunger 
for freedom, presumably the convict’s strongest aspiration, becomes overmastering, 
and he seizes a chance opening to make a daring and desperate attempt at escape. 
Favourable opportunities occur at times, yet they are few and far between. Slackened 
supervision is not to be greatly counted upon; the moorland weather offers more 
chance, with its swift rising, enveloping fogs, that in a few short minutes will cover 
and obscure the whole landscape ; but in this they are forestalled by the vigilance 
of their masters, taught by long experience to form up and concentrate at the 
first symptoms of a change. Dartmoor in the last year or two has not exactly had 
a clean record as regards escapes. Last winter and in the winter previous the 
public was startled by stories of daring attempts to break from prison: attempts 
that were successful too, but only for a time. The world is very small even in 
those far-off wilds; the fugitive is a very Ishmael, with a price on his head, and 
every man’s hand against him, so in every case his freedom is but short-lived. 
Among Dartmoor traditions are some strange, even comical, episodes, such as that 
of the fugitive who took sefuge in the upper branches of a tree, went to sleep 
there, and found, when he woke, a picnic party at lunch underneath him. The 
story goes on that he dropped upon the table-cloth, put every one to flight, finished 
the lunch, and then made good his own escape. Another remarkable adventure 
was that of the convict who broke out of prison, and then broke into the 
surgeon’s house, stole a full suit of clothes, and thus effectively disguised got clear 
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away. ‘There are others more sensational in the earlier records, when Dartmoor 
was a war prison: one that runs on similar lines as that last told. The surgeon 
at that time was in the Royal Navy, and his uniform proved an excellent passport 
to Plymouth, where the fugitive found friends, and sent back the clothes with 
thanks, saying they fitted extremely well. The cleverest escape, perhaps, was that 
of the French officer, who was employed with others in building a new chimney 
in the chaplain’s quarters, and who suffered himself to be built up inside the flue. 
At night, by a great effort, he threw down the green masonry, released himself, 
and was never recaptured. 

One word now as to the work of reclamation in progress here just under our 
eyes. ‘This is perhaps the most interesting of Dartmoor sights, for in this primary 
operation the soil is being worked for the first time since prehistoric ages or the 
glacial epoch. It is done by trenching—by digging down two or three feet, and 
throwing up the black, slimy, peaty subsoil, turning it over and exposing it to the 
air, then burying the surface soil a foot deep in order to kill the topmost grass. 
Whenever necessary, stone drains are laid three feet down, at intervals of from 
thirty to forty feet. The land is then left to lie fallow for a time, after which the 
first crop is sown, rape or rye, according to the season of the year. Sheep feed 
off this as soon as it matures; then come swedes, and then a short rotation of 
crops—swedes first, then barley, then grass seed, for after this the land so newly 
reclaimed is destined to be laid down in permanent pasture. Of this an expert 
agriculturist speaks in the highest terms, recording his opinion that no cleaner or 
purer pasture can be found anywhere than that laid down on this farm (Dartmoor) 
within the last few years. A field that grew nothing but rushes twenty years ago 





Draining Party. 


will now carry one bullock per acre during the summer months. This work of 
reclamation is going on continually, slowly but surely; the average amount of land 
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Stone Quarry. 


added to the farm is some five-and-twenty acres per ‘annum, although in the year 
last passed it was limited to eighteen acres, a diminution caused partly by the 
rocky character of the soil attacked, which occupied more men in quarrying and 
removing stone than in trenching, partly through the inclement seasons. One 
great drawback to Dartmoor development is the uncertainty of the climate. A wet 
summer and a severe winter alike hinder progress; long continued wet or heavy 
snowfalls will keep the convicts indoors for days, even weeks; while out upon the 
works it is frequently necessary to go to shelter, and for this purpose of shelter 
every party has a simple contrivance, a square of corrugated iron which, placed at 
an angle, gives protection against any sudden storm, and which, being portable, 
can be moved with the party as their work takes them farther afield. But whether 
on new or old land, the returns are highly satisfactory. Good crops of hay, much 
damaged at times by rains, but saved by the silos which are largely utilised at 
Dartmoor; roots in great quantities; vegetables trom the garden ground, far more 
than is needed for the prison kitchen ; live stock, as we have seen—heifers, calves, 
sheep, pigs, poultry, all of which sold well ; while arboriculture is being tried, and 
one or two long strips of fir plantation promised better than might be expected in 
this exposed situation. 

But now the far-reaching prison bell is sounding the recall for dinner, an early 
meal eaten before noon ; and already the outlying parties are marching homewards. 
They can be seen like skirmishers converging from all directions upon the prison, 
the prisoners in a compacted handful, their warders bringing up the rear. It is 
a strict rule in convict discipline to keep the convicts in front, the best safeguard 
against their slipping away or making an unexpected assault. As the parties draw 
nearer and nearer I see the outer circle of watchers closing in, the sentries who 
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have ringed in the works with a cordon of breechloaders, and who now perform 
the part of the sheep dogs rounding in the flock upon the fold. As we drive 
back to see the re-entry or home-coming of these toiling hundreds, we find every 
avenue of approach thronged with parties halted or on the march, all well in hand, 
silent, orderly, and submissive, all concentrating upon one particular point within 
the prison walls, where two high functionaries, the Deputy Governor (often the 
Governor himself) and the Chief Warder, stand to see and check the march in. 
The latter holds the roll book and compares the numbers given by each officer 
in charge, “‘ Number 97 party, sir—twenty-three men!” with the record of that 
same 97 party when it went out that morning, and woe to all concerned if these 
4 numbers do not agree, although any discrepancy at this stage is almost unheard 
of. Had any man been missed that forenoon, news of the serious misfortune would 
have immediately reached the prison. 

No doubt a good deal of time is lost in this daily journey to and fro, and 
lost unavoidably. As the working hours are short, it is not unlikely that the 
authorities will one day introduce the system of narrow-gauge toy railways, such 
as are used with such excellent effect at Borstal, near Rochester. There the 
convicts travel in a special train from the prison to their work, the building of a 
long line of forts, three or four miles distant: this train is made up of seemingly 
open carriages, but a single chain runs the whole length of the train and effectually 
secures the passengers, while warders, armed, stand or are seated on duty at each 
end. Another solution would be to send or take out the midday meal, as is the 
rule in the great Egyptian convict prison at Tourah, near Cairo, where I have 
seen the convicts to the number of several hundreds dining in the heart of the 
desert quarries. 
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Prisoners receiving instruction in basket making. 


At this midday roll call of the ‘ Works” prisons, all convicts but the sick or 
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those under punishment must pass “the point.” This brings into strong contrast 
the two very distinct kinds of employment followed at Dartmoor—the agricultural 
and the industrial ; for about only half the population goes out on to the farm, the 
other half labours in the aée/iers indoors. ‘There is a marked difference in the 
physique and outward appearance of the two classes: the first are ruddy-faced 
and robust, with mudstained weather-worn garments; the second are for the most 
part white and pasty-faced, but their clothes are neat and clean. As a general 
rule the doctor decides to which class of work a man shall be told off on arrival, 
the strongest and healthiest naturally going out on the farm. Of the two kinds, 
probably the indoor employment is preferred; but cases are frequent where men 
ask to leave the “shops,” as all the manufacturing departments are generically 
styled, for “ outdoor employment,” preferring the fresh air, the rough struggle with 
the elements, and with Mother Nature in her sternest moods, to the unvarying 
monotony of stitching and sewing at mail bags, hammocks, coal sacks, pillow cases, 
and shirts. An immense amount of useful articles, all for prison use or for other 
public departments, are turned out every year at Dartmoor. Most of the uniform 
for prison officers, of the prison livery for convicts, boots, breeches, caps, jackets, 
leggings, flannel drawers, and so forth, the uniform for Greenwich School, seamen’s 
bags, torpedo bags for the Admiralty, canvas labels and twine for the General 
Post Office, tin cups, cans, candlesticks, wood pails, dinner tins ; and, strange as it may 
sound, a safe key (no doubt by an experienced burglar),—all these were manufactured 
last year. Besides such handicrafts the convicts are employed regularly as artisans ; 
all repairs to existing buildings, all new constructions are carried out by them, 
exclusively, of course under skilled direction; and year in year out these works 
include the erection of new quarters for officers, the strengthening of the old 
boundary walls, the formation of a new large reservoir and filtering beds, the 
fixing of new boilers, of new gasholders and new gas mains, with much other 
work of a difficult and technical kind. It may be confidently asserted that the 
Dartmoor penal colony is altogether self-supporting and self-contained. 

So far I have spoken chiefly of the fersonne/ of this strangely constituted 
establishment ; and the prison itself, the centre and kernel of everything, remains 
to be described. It is really a prison, a place of durance and confinement, only 
during certain hours ; for during daytime the gates stand open and its boundaries 
are far beyond its extensive and ancient buildings. In the five-and-forty years that 
have elapsed since its reoccupation an immense amount of money has been spent 
on Dartmoor; it has been cut and carved about, altered, enlarged, improved; yet 
it will never quite lose its early character, and will always recall the grim moorland 
war prison of the beginning of this century. The old wall still surrounds 
it, with green lichen-grown stonework, fortified and strengthened with brand-new 
buttresses wherever its foundations are insecure; the interiors of the most ancient 
blocks of buildings have been modernised, separate cells have been substituted 
for the great open apartments where the war prisoners were lodged in hundreds, 
but the outer shell is in many cases much the same, 

This old Dartmoor war prison was built between 1806 and 1808, to provide 
a more secure location for at least a portion of the French and American prisoners 
than the hulks previously used at our various seaports. These captives were a 
constant danger there, and their harsh treatment often encouraged the most 
desperate attempts to obtain freedom: sometimes the prisoners set fire to their 
floating prisons, at other times they cut through the sides, seized the boats and 
made for shore. Their removal farther inward was now resolved upon, and the 
Transport Board, as the controlling authority was styled, then obtained a site on 
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Stone-breaking Party. 


Dartmoor from H.R.H. the Prince of Wales (afterwards George IV.), the lord of 
the manor. Seven buildings were erected, at the cost of £130,000; they were 
enclosed by an iron palisading, then by two stone walls, fourteen feet high and 
twenty-two feet apart, while around all ran a military road, on which were raised 
high platforms for the armed sentries keeping constant watch and ward. As a 
further security a continuous wire was fixed upon the outer wall, with bells 
communicating, to ring into the sentry boxes. Of course a large military garrison 
was kept up permanently at Dartmoor—upwards of five hundred men. 

The war prisoners soon reached a total of nearly ten thousand, of very various 
nationalities, although nominally either French or American. But Napoleon’s far- 
reaching system brought many foreigners under his rule; and among the so-called 
French prisoners were Asiatics, Malays, Chinamen, Eurasians, French, Italians, 
Spaniards, and Danes; and many negroes were captured in American ships. 
Such was the race hatred between the freeborn Americans and the blacks, slaves 
as they were mainly, that it was found absolutely necessary to lodge them apart, 
and a special building was appropriated to all “coloured” prisoners. They were 
a wild, turbulent, reckless lot, these war prisoners; the Americans, according to 
contemporary records, gaining an unenviable notoriety by their general misconduct, 
and by being more discontented than the rest with their rations and treatment. 
The food issued was only a bare pound of bread and half a pound of fresh beef, 
with an alternative of fish on Fridays. But the prisoners were permitted to earn 
money and occupy the long hours of their cheerless, nearly hopeless captivity 
by the manufacture of many small articles, which were disposed of in the daily 
market held within the prison. Many displayed great taste and ingenuity, carving 
toys and trinkets out of meat bones and the local granite ; plaiting straw baskets 
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and straw hats; and 
they worked to such 
good purpose that 
they could purchase 
small luxuries to add 
to their daily fare, 
while one or _ two 
took away savings to 
the amount of £100 
on release. Other 
industries of a more 
questionable charac- 
ter were carried on 
without much _ inter- 
ference. There were 
many clever coiners 
and banknote forgers 
among the prisoners ; 
many silver eighteen- 
penny and __ three 
shilling pieces were 
manufactured and 
passed into general 
circulation by the 
assistance of  dis- 
honest soldiers of the 
garrison. 

In this dreary 
Pa K spot, where so many 
Smith's Shop. Showing signal from Prison to Farm. thousands languished 
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in abject wretched- 
ness, life went on much as elsewhere; but captivity encouraged many vices, and 
accentuated the worst traits. Gambling was incessant and most reckless: the 
strangest games of chance were devised. Food was a common medium for stakes : 
the prisoners would bet their day’s rations on the length of straws pulled out 
from the mattresses of their beds, and the victims of bad luck were known 
to grow enfeebled for the want of food. A degrading suit of yellow was the 
penalty imposed on all who so suffered. Clothing was also gambled away, or sold 
to obtain funds, yet a reward of ten guineas was offered for the conviction of 
any one who bought clothes from the prisoners. Other chances were made the 
subject of bets: the number of turns taken by the sentinels on the walls in a 
given time, the number of curls in the doctor’s wig, the racing of the rats in 
the dormitory at night. 

The following ingenious plan was devised for trying the speed of the latter. A 
tempting morsel was placed in a central spot, which was closely watched under the 
dim light of the ship’s lantern, the only light in the room. As the rats approached, 
each player chose his champion, and then when a sudden shrill whistle frightened 
them back to their holes the first to disappear was declared the winner of the 
race. One old grey rat known as Pere Rataplan was an especial favourite, and 
always carried much money. Gaming led to quarrels, and quarrels to fights and 
duels of a sanguinary kind. Weapons were not always to be obtained. At one 
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AT DARTMOOR. 





Convict Shepherds. 


time the use of foils was permitted, but the buttons were removed and they were 
converted into small swords for hostile meetings. The foils were withdrawn ; then 
the ingenious opponents devised a weapon from a long splinter of hard wood at 
the end of which was fixed a sharpened knife-blade. In a fight with one of these 
a man was badly wounded, and although taken to the hospital for an accident 
the origin of it was discovered, and the wooden knife-blade rapiers were also 
confiscated. 

Worse than the quarrels among brethren in misfortune were the outbreaks that 
sometimes occurred against authority. The prisoners were naturally discontented, 
and had many grievances. The burning down of bakehouses caused an inevitable 
although only temporary reduction of diet, and was followed by an alarming 
insurrection. The whole of the prisoners, 7500 in number, rose, broke the 
massive bars of the entrance gates, and threatened to set fire to the prison. Only 
the determined attitude of the commandant, who surrounded the rioters with 
troops, and brought three pieces of artillery to command the gateway, quelled the 
insurrection. A still more serious rising took place when peace was imminent in 
1815, and the eager prisoners expecting to be released began to think they were 
unlawfully detained. The American prisoners took the lead in this, and made a 
bold attack on the front gates, hoping to surprise the main guard. The troops 
were got promptly under arms, and met the insurgents with a murderous volley 
which killed seven and wounded thirty-five. But for the calm, firm demeanour of 
the garrison very serious consequences would have ensued. The story was taken 
up in the United States, and excited great indignation. Not long since a few 
survivors of this “horrid massacre,” as it was called, celebrated its anniversary at 
Boston. Lives were not only lost by these insubordinate acts; great mortality 
prevailed, too, from natural causes, for this bleak moorland, however healthful to 
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hardy constitutions, was fatal to many of the more delicate sons of the South. 
They lie, hundreds of them, buried decently nowadays, where a few years back 
their bones were turned up in great numbers when digging over some ground just 
outside the prison. ‘Two monuments with suitable inscriptions were raised over 
these remains during the humane governorship of Captain Walter Stopford, himself 
a veteran soldier of the old 52nd ready to do honour to an honourable enemy ; 
and the compliment has been suitably acknowledged by the French nation. 

If any one of the inmates of the old war prison survives, and could revisit 
the scene of his sufferings, he would hardly recognise the spot. Neatness, order 
everywhere prevail. Many new and spacious buildings, two chapels, the hospitals of 
old days, not very perfect according to most modern notions, yet improved out of all 
recollection ; a spacious kitchen sending out daily large supplies of hot, well-cooked 
food, ample rations, for nowadays a convict’s allowance is sufficient. He would 
find himself in a strange and somewhat mixed company, the é//#e of the criminal 
world, garotters, homicides, burglars, bank forgers, habitual and professional thieves, 
but all well in hand and under admirable control. 

“verything nearly is changed but the old gateway, the outside walls and parts 
of the old prison. The climate, too, remains unaltered, with its short wet summer 
and long rigorous winter, seasons that combine with the situation, and the well- 
known uses to which the place is put, to give Dartmoor its prevailing greyness 
and sadness as a purgatory of punishment and probation. It is so considered and 
reputed in its immediate neighbourhood and far beyond. Dartmoor is the great 
“bogey” of the whole district round: the threat that keeps children good, and 
frightens all native wrongdoers, is, “Send ’un out to Dartimoor.” 


ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, 
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PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF MASTER OSWALD BASTABLE. 


HIS is the story of the most far-reaching and influentially naughty thing we 
ever did in our lives. We did not mean to do such a deed; and yet 
we did do it. ‘These things will happen with the best regulated consciences. 

It happened when we were in the country for our summer holidays. 

The story of this rash and fatal act is intimately involved—which means 
all mixed up anyhow—with a private affair of Oswald’s, and the one cannot be 
revealed without the other. Oswald would rather have his story unremembered, 
but he wishes to tell the truth, and perhaps it is what father calls a wholesome 
discipline to lay bare the awful facts. 

It was like this: on Alice’s and Noél’s birthday we went on the river for a 
picnic. Before that we had not known that there was a river so near us. 
Afterwards father said he wished we had been allowed to remain in our pristine 
ignorance, whatever that is. And perhaps the dark hour did dawn when we 
wished so too; but a truce to vain regrets ! 

It was rather a fine thing in birthdays. ~The uncle sent a box of toys and 
sweets, things that were like a vision from another and a brighter world. Besides 
that Alice had a knife, a pair of shut-up scissors, a silk handkerchief, a book (it 
was “'The Golden Age,” and is A 1, except where it gets mixed with grown-up 
nonsense) ; also a work-case lined with pink plush, and a boot-bag which no one in 
their senses would use, because it had flowers in wool all over it. And there was 
a kitten; but it got ill almost at once, and then she would do nothing but nurse 
it till it died. And she had a box of chocolates, and a musical box that played 
“The man who broke” and two other tunes; and two pairs of kid gloves for 
church; and a box of writing-paper—pink, with “ Alice” on it in gold writing; and 
an egg, coloured red, that said “ A. Bastable” in ink on one side. Mrs. Pettigrew 
gave the egg. It was a kindly housekeeper’s friendly token. 

I shall not tell you about the picnic on the river, because the happiest times 
form but dull reading when they are written down. I will merely state that it 
was prime. Though happy, the day was uneventful. The only thing exciting 
enough to write about was in one of the locks, where there was a snake—a viper. 
It was asleep in a warm, sunny corner of the lock-gate, and when the gate was 
shut it fell off into the water. 

Alice and Dora screamed hideously ; so did Daisy, but her screams were thinner. 

The snake swam round and round all the time our boat was in the lock. It 
swam with four inches of itself—the head end—reared up out of the water, exactly 
like Kaa in the Jungle Book, so we know Kipling is a true author, and no rotter. 
We were careful to keep our hands well inside the boat. A snake’s eye strikes 
terror into the boldest breast. When the lock was full father killed the viper with 
a boat-hook. I was sorry for it myself. It was indeed a venomous serpent, but 
it was the first we had ever seen, except at the Zoo—and it did swim most 
awfully well, 
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Directly the snake had been killed H.O. reached out for its corpse—and the 
next moment the body of our little brother was seen wriggling conclusively on the 
boat’s edge. This exciting spectacle was not of a lasting nature: he went right 
in. Father clawed him out. H.O. is very unlucky with water. 

Being a birthday, but little was said. H.O. was wrapped in everybody’s coats, 
and did not take any cold at all. 

This glorious birthday ended with an iced cake, and ginger wine, and drinking 
healths. Then we played whatever we liked. There had been rounders during 
the afternoon. It was a day to be for ever marked by memory’s brightest what’s- 
its-name. 





I should not have said anything about the picnic but for one thing. It was 
the thin end of the wedge. It was the all-powerful lever that moved but too 
many events, You see, we were now no longer strangers to the river. 

And we went there whenever we could. Only we had to take the dogs and 
to promise no bathing without grown-ups. But paddling in backwaters was 
allowed. I say no more. 

I have not numerated Noél’s birthday presents, because I wish to leave 
something to the imagination of my young readers. (The best authors always do 
this.) If you will take the large red catalogue of the Army and Navy Stores and 
just make a list of about fifteen of the things you would like best—prices from 
21s. to 2s. 6d.—you will get a very good idea of Noél’s presents, and it will help 
you to make up your mind in case you are asked just before your next birthday 
what you really need. 

One of Noél’s birthday presents was a cricket-ball. He cannot bowl for nuts, 
and it was a first-rate ball, so, some days after the birthday, Oswald offered him 
to exchange it for a cocoanut he had won at the fair, and two pencils (new), and 
a bran-new note-book. Oswald thought, and he still thinks, this was a fair 
exchange; and so did Noél at the time, and he agreed to it, and was quite 
pleased till the girls said it wasn’t fair, and Oswald had the best of it. And 
then that young beggar Noél wanted the ball back. But Oswald was firm, though 
not angry. 

“You said it was a bargain, and you shook hands on it,” he said, and he 
said it quite kindly and calmly. 

Noél said he didn’t care, he wanted his cricket-ball back. 

And the girls said it was a horrid shame. 

lf they had not said that Oswald might yet have consented to let Noél have 
the beastly ball; but now, of course, he was not going to. He said, “Oh yes, 
I daresay! And then you would be wanting the cocoanut and things again the 
next minute ! ” 

‘*No, I shouldn’t,” Noél said. 

It turned out afterwards that he and H.O. had eaten the cocoanut, which only 
made it worse. And it made them worse, too—which is what the books call 
poetic justice. 

Dora said, ‘I don’t think it was fair.” 

And even Alice said, “Do let him have it back, Oswald.” 

I wish to be just to Alice: she did not know then about the cocoanut having 
been secretly wolfed up. 

We were all in the garden. Oswald felt all the feelings of the hero when the 
opposing forces gathered about him are opposing as hard as ever they can. He 
knew he was not unfair; and he did not like to have his conduct misunderstood 
just because Noél had eaten the cocoanut and then wanted the ball back, Though 
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Oswald did not know then about the eating of the cocoanut, he felt the injustice 
in his soul all the same. 

Noél said afterwards he meant to offer Oswald something else to make up for 
the eaten cocoanut, but he said nothing about this at the time. 

“Give it me, I say,” Noél said. 

And Oswald said, “ Shan’t !” 

Then Noel called Oswald names, and Oswald did not answer back—but just 
kept smiling pleasantly and carelessly, throwing up the ball and catching it again 
with an air of studied indifference. 

It was Martha’s fault that what happened happened. She is the bull-dog, and 
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“Oswald did not answer back, but just kept smiling pleasantly.” 


very stout and heavy. She had just been let loose, and she came bounding along 
in her clumsy way, and jumped up on Oswald, who is beloved by all animals. 
(You know how sagacious they are.) Well, Martha knocked the ball out of 
Oswald’s hands, and it fell on the grass, and Noél pounced on it like a hooded 
falcon on its prey. Oswald would scorn to deny that he was not going to stand 
this; and the next moment the two were rolling over on the grass, and very 
soon Noél was made to bite the dust. And serve him right. He is old enough 
to know his own mind. 

Then Oswald walked slowly away with the ball, and the others picked Noél 
up and consoled the beaten. But Dicky would not take either side. 

And Oswald went up into his own room, and lay on his bed and reflected gloomy 
reflections about unfairness. Presently he thought he would like to see what the 
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others were doing, without their knowing he cared. So he went into the linen- 
room and looked out of its window, and he saw they were playing kings and 
queens—and Noel had the biggest crown and the longest sceptre. 

Oswald turned away without a word, for it really was sickening. Then 
suddenly his weary eyes fell upon something he had not before beheld. It was 
a square trap-door in the ceiling of the linen-room. 

Oswald never hesitated. He crammed the cricket-ball into his pocket, and 
climbed up the shelves and unbolted the trap-door and shoved it up and_ pulled 
himself up through it. Though above all was dark and smelt of spiders, Oswald 
fearlessly shut the trap-door down again before he struck a match. He always 
carries matches ; he is a boy fertile in every subtle expedient. Then he saw he 
was in the wonderful, mysterious place between the ceiling and the roof of the 
house. The roof is beams and tiles: slits of light show through the tiles here 
and there. The ceiling, on its other and top side, is made of rough plaster and 
beams. If you walk on the beams it is all right—if you walk on the plaster you 
go through with your feet. Oswald found this out later, but some fine instinct 
now taught the young explorer where he ought to tread and where not. It was 
splendid. He was still very angry with the others, and he was glad he had found 
out a secret they jolly well didn’t know. 

He walked along a dark narrow passage. Every now and then cross-beams 
barred his way, and he had to creep under them. At last a small door loomed 
before him, with cracks of light under and over. He drew back the rusty bolts 
and opened it. It opened straight on to the leads: a flat place between two 
steep red roofs, with a parapet, two feet high, back and front, so that no one 
could see you. It was a place no one could have invented better than, if they 
had tried, for hiding in. Oswald spent the whole afternoon there. He happened 
to have a volume of Percy’s Anecdotes in his pocket—the one about lawyers—as 
well as a few apples. While he read and ate he fingered his cricket-ball, and 
presently it rolled away, and he thought he would get it by-and-by. When the 
tea-bell rang he forgot the ball, and went hurriedly down. For apples do not 
keep the inside from the pangs of hunger. 

Noel met him on the landing, and got red in the face, and said,— 

“Tt wasn’t quite fair about the ball, because H.O. and I had eaten the cocoa- 
nut. You can have it.” 

“T don’t want your beastly ball,” Oswald said kindly, “only I hate unfairness. 
However, I don’t know where it is just now,—when I find it you shall have it to 
bowl with as often as you want.” 

“Then you’re not waxy ?” 

And Oswald said no—and they went in to tea together. So that was all right. 
There were raisin cakes for tea. 

Next day we happened to want to go down to the river quite early; I don't 
know why. This is called Fate or Destiny. We called in at the Rose and Crown 
for some ginger-beer on our way. The landlady is a friend of ours, and lets us 
drink it in her back parlour instead of the bar, which would be improper for girls. 

We found her awfully busy, making pies and jellies; and her two sisters were 
hurrying about with great hams and pairs of chickens, and rounds of cold beef, 
and lettuces, and pickled salmon, and trays of crockery and glasses, 

“It’s for the Angling Competition,” she said. 

We said “ What’s that?” 

“Why,” she said, slicing cucumber like beautiful machinery while she said it, 
‘“‘a lot of anglers come down some particular day, and fish one particular bit of 
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the river, and the one that catches most fish gets the prize. They’re fishing the 
pen above Stoneham Lock, and they all come here to dine. So I’ve got my 
hands full, and a trifle over.” 

We said, “ Couldn’t we help?” 

But she said, “Oh no, thank you. I really am so busy I don’t know which 
way to turn. Do run along, like dears.” 

So we ran along, like these timid, but graceful, animals. 

Need I tell the intelligent reader that we went straight off to the pen above 
Stoneham Lock to see the anglers competing? Angling is the same thing as fishing. 

I am not going to try and explain locks to you. If you’ve never seen a lock 
you could never understand, even if I wrote it in words of. one syllable, and pages 
and pages long. And if you have, you'll understand without my telling you. It 
is harder than Euclid if you don’t know beforehand, but you might get a grown-up 
person to explain it to you with books or wooden bricks. 

I will tell you what a pen is, because that is easy. It is the bit of river 
between one lock and the next. In some rivers ‘‘ pens” are called “reaches,” but 
pen is the proper word. 

We went along the towing-path: it is shady with willows, aspens, alders, elders, 
oaks and other trees. On the banks are flowers—yarrow, meadow-sweet, willow-herb, 
loose-strife and Lady’s bed-straw. Oswald learned the names of all these trees and 
plants on the day of the picnic. The others did not remember them, but Oswald 
did. He is a boy of what they call most relenting memory. 

The anglers were sitting here and there on the shady bank, among the grass 
and the different flowers I have named. Some had dogs with them, and some 
umbrellas, and some had only their wives and families. 

We should have liked to talk to them and ask how they liked their lot, and what 
kinds of fish there were, and whether they were nice to eat; but we did not like to. 

Denny had seen anglers before, and he knew they liked to be talked to; but 
though he spoke to them quite like to equals, he did not ask the things we wanted 
to know. He just asked whether they’d had any luck, and what bait they used. 

And they answered him back politely. I am glad I am not an angler. It is 
an immovable amusement, and, as often as not, no fish to speak of after all. 

Daisy and Dora had stayed at home. When we got to Stoneham Lock, Denny 
said he should go home and fetch his fishing-rod. H.O. went with him. This 
left four of us—Oswald, Alice, Dicky and Noél. 

We went on down the towing-path. 

The lock shuts up (that sounds as if it was like the lock on a door, but it is 
very otherwise) between one pen of the river and the next. The pen where the 
anglers were was full right up over the roots of the grass and flowers. But the 
pen below was nearly empty. 

“You can see the poor river’s bones,” Noél said. 

And so you could. Stones and mud and dried branches, and here and there 
an old kettle or a tin pail with no bottom to it, that some bargee had chucked in. 

From walking so much along the river, we knew many of the _bargees. 
Bargees are the captains and crews of the big barges that are pulled up and down 
the river by slow horses. The horses do not swim: they walk on the towing-path 
with a rope tied to them, and the other end to the barge. So it gets pulled 
along. The bargees we knew were a good friendly sort, and used to let us go 
all over the barges when they were in a good temper. They were not at all 
the sort of bullying, cowardly fiends in human form that the young hero at Oxford 
fights a crowd of, single-handed, in books. 
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The river does not smell nice when its bones are showing. But we went along 
down because Oswald wanted to get some cobbler’s wax in Yalding village, for a 
bird-net he was making. 

- But just above Yalding Lock, where the river is narrow and straight, we saw 
a sad, gloomy sight. A big barge sitting flat on the mud, because there was not 
water enough to float her. 

There was no one on board, but we knew by a red flannel waistcoat that was 
spread out to dry on top, that the barge belonged to friends of ours, 

Then Alice said: “They have gone to find the man who turns on the water 
to fill the pen. I daresay they won’t find him. He’s gone to his dinner, I 
shouldn’t wonder. What a lovely surprise it would be if they came back to find 

their barge floating high and dry on a lot of water! 
Do let’s do it. It’s a long time since any of us 
did a kind action, deserving of being put in the 
Book of Golden Deeds.” 

Oswald said, “But how? You don’t know 
how, and if you did, we haven’t got a crowbar.” 
I cannot help telling you that locks are 
opened with crowbars, You push and push 
till a thing goes up, and the water runs 
through. It is rather like the little sliding 

door in the big door of a hen-house. 
**T know where the crowbar is,” Alice 
said; “Dicky and I were down here 


yesterday when you were sul-—” She 
was going to say “ sulking,” I know, but 
she remembered 


manners ere too 


“It was very hard work, but we opened the lock sluices,”’ 
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late, so Oswald bears her no malice. She went on, “—yesterday, when you were 
upstairs. And we saw the water-tender open the lock and the weir sluices. It’s 
quite easy, isn’t it, Dicky ?” 

“As easy as kiss your hand,” said Dicky; ‘and what’s more, I know where 
he keeps the other thing he opens the weir sluices with. I votes we do.” 

“Do let’s, if we can,” Noél said; “and the bargees will bless the names of 
their unknown benefactors. They might make a song about us, and sing it on 
winter nights, as they pass round the wassail-bowl in front of the cabin fire.” 

Noél wanted to very much, but I don’t think it was altogether for generousness, 
but because he wanted to see how the sluices opened. Yet perhaps I do but 
wrong the boy. 

We sat and looked at the barge a bit longer, and then Oswald said, Well, he 
didn’t mind going back to the lock and having a look at the crowbar. You see 
Oswald did not propose this: he did not even care very much about it when 
Alice suggested it. 

But when we got to Stoneham Lock, and Dicky dragged the two heavy 
crowbars from among the elder bushes, behind a fallen log, and began to pound 
away at the sluice of the lock, Oswald felt it would not be manly to stand idly 
apart. So he took his turn. 

It was very hard work, but we opened the lock sluices, and we did not drop the 
crowbar into the lock either, as I have heard of being done by older and sillier people. 

The water poured through the sluices, all green and solid, as if it had been 
cut with a knife; and where it fell on the water underneath, the white foam 
spread like a moving counterpane. When we had finished the lock, we did the 
weir, which is wheels and chains, and the water pours through over the stones 
in a magnificent waterfall and sweeps all round the weir-pool. 

The sight of the foaming waterfalls was quite enough reward for our heavy 
labours, even without the thought of the unspeakable gratitude that the bargees 
would feel to us when they got back to their barge, and found her no longer a 
stick-in-the-mud, but bounding on the free bosom of the river. 

When we had opened all the sluices we gazed awhile on the beauties of nature, 
and then went home, because we thought it would be more truly noble and good 
not to wait to be thanked for our kind and devoted action; and besides, it was 
nearly dinner-time, and Oswald thought it was going to rain. 

On the way home we agreed not -to tell the others, because it would be like 
boasting of our good acts. 

“They will know all about it,” Noél said, “when they hear us being blessed 
by the grateful bargees, and when the tale of the Unknown Helpers is being told 
by every village fireside ; and then they can write it in the Golden Deed Book.” 

So we went home. Denny and H.O. had thought better of it, and they were 
fishing in the moat. They did not catch anything. 

Oswald is very weather-wise—at least, so I have heard it said—and he had 
thought there would be rain. There was. It came on while we were at dinner. 
A great, strong, thundering rain, coming down in sheets—the first rain we had had 
since we came into the country. 

We went to bed as usual. No presentiment of the coming awfulness clouded 
our young mirth. I remember Dicky and Oswald had a wrestling match, and 
Oswald won, 

In the middle of the night Oswald was awakened by a hand on his face. It 
was a wet hand, and very cold. Oswald hit out, of course; but a voice said, in 
a hoarse whisper,— 
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“Don’t be a young ass! Have you got any matches? My bed’s full of water. 
It’s pouring down from the ceiling.” 

Oswald’s first thought was, that by opening those sluices we had flooded some 
secret passage, which communicated with the top of the Moat House; but when 
he was properly awake he saw that this could not be, on account of the river 
being so low. 

He had matches. (He is, as I said before, a boy full of resources.) He struck 
one, and lit a candle; and Dicky, for it was indeed he, gazed with Oswald at the 
amazing spectacle. 

Our bedroom floor was all wet in patches. Dicky’s bed stood in a pond, and 
from the ceiling water was dripping in rich profusion at a dozen different places. 
There was a great wet patch in the ceiling, and that was blue, instead of white 
like the dry part, and the water dripped from different parts of it. 

For a moment Oswald was quite unmanned. “Crikey!” he said, in a heart- 
broken tone, and remained an instant plunged in thought. 

‘“What on earth are we to do?” Dicky said. 

And really for a short time even Oswald did not know, It was a blood-curdling 
event—a regular facer. Albert's uncle had gone to London that day to stay till the 
next. Yet something must be done. 

The first thing was to rouse the unconscious Others from their deep sleep, 
because the water was beginning to drip on to their beds. And, though as yet 
they knew it not, there was quite a pool on Noél’s bed, just in the hollow behind 
where his knees were doubled up; and one of H.O.’s boots was full of water, that 
surged wildly out when Oswald happened to kick it over. 

We woke them: a difficult task, but we did not shrink from it. 

Then we said,—‘‘Get up! there is a flood! Wake up, or you will be drowned 
in your beds! And it’s half-past two by Oswald’s watch.” 

They awoke slowly and very stupidly. H.O. was the slowest and stupidest. 

The water poured faster and faster from the ceiling. We looked at each other 
and turned pale. 

Noél said, “‘ Hadn’t we better call Mrs. Pettigrew?” 

But Oswald simply couldn’t consent to this. He could not get rid of the 
feeling that this was our fault somehow for meddling with the river, though of 
course the clear star of reason told him it could not possibly be the case. 

We all devoted ourselves heart and soul to the work before us. We put the 
bath under the worst and wettest place, and the jugs and basins under lesser 
streams, and we moved the beds away to the dry end of the room. Ours is a 
long attic that runs right across the house. 

But the water kept coming in worse. and worse. Our nightshirts were wet 
through, so we got into our other shirts and knickerbockers, but preserved 
bareness in our feet. And the floor was an inch deep in water, however much 
we mopped it up. 

We emptied the basin out of the window as fast as it filled, and we baled the 
bath with a jug, without pausing to complain how hard the work was. But in 
Oswald’s dauntless breast he began to see that they would ave to call Mrs. 
Pettigrew. 

A new waterfall broke out between the firegrate and the mantelpiece, and 
spread in devastating floods. Oswald is full of ingenious devices. (I think I have 
said this before, but it is quite true, and perhaps even truer this time than it 
was last time I said it.) He got a board out of the box-room next door, and 
rested one end on the chink between the fireplace and the mantelpiece, and laid 
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‘We all devoted ourselves heart and soul to the work before us,” 


the other end on the back of a chair. Then we stuffed the rest of the chink 
with our nightgowns and laid a towel along the plank, and behold a noble stream 
poured over the end of the board right into the bath we put there ready. It 
was like Niagara, only not so round in shape. 
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The first lot of water that came down the chimney was very dirty. The wind 
whistled outside. 

Noél said, “If it is pipes burst and of rain, it will be nice for the water rates.” 

Perhaps it was only natural after this for Denny to begin with his everlasting 
poetry. He stopped mopping up the water to say: 

‘** By this the storm grew loud apace, 

The Water Rates were shrieking, 
And in the howl of Heaven, each face 
Grew black as they were speaking.” 

Our faces were black and our hands too, but we did not take any notice: we 
only told him not to gas, but to go on mopping; and he did, and we all did. 

But more and more water came pouring down. You would not believe so 
much could come off one roof. 

When at last it was agreed that Mrs. Pettigrew must be awakened at all 
hazards, we went and woke Alice to do the fatal errand. 

When she came back with Mrs. Pettigrew in a nightcap and a red _ flannel 
petticoat over her nightgown, we held our breath. 

But Mrs. Pettigrew did not even say, “ What on earth have you children been 
up to now?” as Oswald had feared. She simply sat down on my bed and said, 
“Oh dear! oh dear! oh dear!” ever so many times. 

Then Denny said: “I once saw holes in a cottage roof. ‘The man told me 
it was done when the water came through the thatch. He said if the water lies 
all about the ceiling, it breaks it down, but if you make holes, the water will only 
come through the holes, and you can put pails under the holes to catch it.” 

So we made nine holes in the ceiling with the poker, and put pails and baths 
and tubs under ; and now there was not so much water on the floor. 

But we had to keep on working like niggers, and Mrs. Pettigrew and Alice 
worked the same. 

About five in the morning the rain stopped, about seven the water did not 
come in so fast, and presently it only dripped slowly. Our task was done. 

This is the only time I was ever up all night. I wish it happened oftener. 
We did not go back to bed then, but dressed and went down. We all went to 
sleep in the afternoon though, quite without meaning to. 

Oswald went up on the roof before breakfast to see if he could find the hole 
where the rain had come in. He did not find any hole, but he found the 
cricket-ball jammed in the top of a gutter-pipe, which he afterwards knew ran 
down inside the wall of the house and joined the moat below. It seems a silly 
dodge, but so it was. 

When the men went up after breaktast to see what had caused the flood, they 
said there must have been a good half-foot of water on the leads the night before 
for it to have risen high enough to go above the edge of the lead, and of course 
when it got above the lead there was nothing to stop it running down under it 
and soaking through the ceiling. ‘The parapet and the roofs kept it from tumbling 
off down the sides of the house, in the natural way. They said there must have 
been some “obstruction” in the pipe which ran down into the house; but 
whatever it was the water had washed it away, for they put wires down, and the 
pipe was quite clear. 

While we were being told this, Oswald’s trembling fingers felt at the wet 
cricket-ball in his jacket pocket. And he &vew. But he could not tell. He heard 
them wondering what the “obstruction” could have been, and all the time he 
had the “obstruction” in his pocket, and never said a single word. 
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I do not seek to defend him. But it really was an awful thing to have been 
the cause of; and Mrs. Pettigrew is but harsh and hasty. But this, as Oswald 
knows too well, is no excuse for his silent conduct. 

Albert’s uncle, who is a great friend of ours, came back that day. At tea-time 
he was rather silent too. At last he looked upon us with a glance full of 
intelligence, and said :— 

“There was a queer thing happened yesterday. You know there was an 
angling competition. The pen was kept full on purpose. Some mischievous 
busybody went and opened the sluices and let all the water out. The Anglers’ 
holiday was spoiled. No—the rain wouldn't have spoiled it anyhow, Alice. 
Anglers /ide rain. ‘The Rose and Crown dinner was half of it wasted because the 
anglers were so furious that a lot of them took the next train to town. And— 
this is the worst of all—a barge, that was on the mud in the pen below, was lifted 
and jammed across the river; then the water tilted her over, and her cargo is on 
the river bottom. It was coals.” 

During this speech there were four of us who knew not where to turn our 
agitated glances. Some of us tried bread and butter, but it seemed dry and 
difficult, and those who tried tea choked and spluttered, and were sorry they had 
not let it alone. 

When the speech stopped Alice said: “It was us.” 

And with the deepest feelings she and the rest of us told all about it. Oswald 
did not say much. He was turning the “obstruction” round and round in his 
pocket, and wishing with all his sentiments that he had owned up like a man 
when Albert’s uncle asked him before tea to tell him all about what had happened 
during the night. 

When they had told all, Albert’s uncle told us four still more plainly exactly 
what we had done, and how much pleasure we had spoiled, and how much of 
my father’s money we had wasted—because he would have to pay for the coals 
being got up from the bottom of the river, if they could be—and if not, for the 
price of the coals. And we saw it ad/. 

And when he had done Alice burst out crying over her plate, and said: “ It’s 
no use! we have tried to be good since we’ve been down here. You don’t know 
how we’ve tried! And it’s all no use. I believe we are the wickedest children in 
the whole world, and I wish we were all dead!” 

This was a dreadful thing to say, and of course the rest of us were all very 
shocked. But Oswald could not help looking at Albert’s uncle to see how he 
would take it. 

He said very gravely: “My dear Kiddie, you ought to be sorry—I wish you 
to be sorry for what you’ve done. And you will be punished for it.” (We were: 
our pocket-money was stopped, we were forbidden to go near the river, besides 
impositions miles long.) “ But,” he went on, “ you mustn’t give up trying to be 
good. You are extremely naughty and tiresome, as you know very well.” 

Noel began to cry at about this time. 

“But you are not the wickedest children in the world, by any means.” 

Then he stood up and straightened his collar and put his hands in his pockets. 

‘You're very unhappy now,” he said, “and you deserve to be. But I will say 
one thing to you.” 

Then he said a thing which Oswald, at least, will never forget (though but 
little he deserved it, with the obstruction in his pocket, unowned-up-to all the time). 

He said: “I have known you all for four years—and you know as well as I 
do how many scrapes I’ve seen you in and out of; but I’ve never known one of 
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you tell a lie, and I’ve never known one of you do a mean or dishonourable 
action. And when you have done wrong you are always sorry. Now this is 
something to stand firm on. You'll learn to be good in the other ways some day.” 

He took his hands out of his pockets, and his face looked different, so that 
three of the four guilty creatures knew he was no longer adamant, and they threw 
themselves into his arms. Dora, Denny, Daisy and H.O. of course were not in 
it, and I think they thanked their stars. Oswald did not embrace Albert’s uncle. 
He stood there and made up his mind he would go for a soldier. He gave the 
wet ball one last squeeze, and took his hand out of his pocket, and said a few 
words before going to enlist. 

e said: “The others may deserve what you say. I1 ope they do, I’m sure. 
But / don’t, because it was my rotten cricket-ball that stopped up the pipe, and 
caused the midnight flood in our bedroom. And I knew it quite early this 
morning. And I didn’t own up.’ 

Oswald stood there covered with shame, and he could feel the hateful cricket- 
ball heavy and cold against the top of his leg, through the pocket. 

Albert’s uncle said—and his voice made Oswald hot all over, but not with 
shame—he said :-— 

I shall not tell you what he said; it is no one’s business but Oswald’s ; only 
I will own it made Oswald not quite so anxious to run away for a soldier as he 
had been before. 

That owning up was the hardest thing I ever did. They did put that in the 
Book of Golden Deeds, though it was not a kind or generous act, and did no 
good to any one or anything, except Oswald’s own inside feelings I must say I 
think they might have let it alone. Oswald would rather forget it, especially as 
Dicky wrote it in, and put this :— 

“Oswald acted a lie, which he knows is as bad as telling one. But he owned 
up when he needn’t have, and this lessens his sin. We think he was a thorough 
brick to do it.” 

Alice scratched this out afterwards, and wrote the record of the incident in 
more flattering terms. But Dicky had used father’s ink, and she used Mrs. 
Pettigrew’s, so any one can read A/s underneath the scratching-outs. 


The others were awfully friendly to Oswald, to show they agreed with Albert’s 
uncle in thinking I deserved as much share as any .one in any praise there might 
be going. 

It was Dora who said it all came from my quarrelling with Noél about that 
nasty cricket-ball, but Alice gently yet firmly made her shut up. 

I let Noel have the ball. It had been thoroughly soaked, but it dried all 
right. But it could never be the same to me after what 7¢ had done, and what 
Z had done. 

I hope you will try to agree with Albert’s uncle, and not think foul scorn of 


Oswald because of this story. Perhaps you have done things nearly as bad 
yourself sometimes. If you have you will know how owning up soothes the 
savage breast and alleviates the gnawings of remorse. If you have never done 


naughty acts, I expect it is only because you have never had the sense to think 
of anything. 


E. NeEspitT. 
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THE VOICE IN THE WORLD OF PAIN. 

HEY had told her that only an operation could save her life, and that it 
must be performed at once. The voice of the physician who first spoke 
seemed a trifle strained and unnatural as he delivered this decision. He 

hesitated perceptibly over his words, and his eyes moved restlessly as she fastened 
hers upon them. Even in the sudden mental panic that had seized her, and 
which she was controlling so well, she realised his discomfort, and felt~-a vague 
gratitude for the sympathy that caused it. 

It could not be easy, she reflected, to tell a young woman for whom life held 
as much as it did for her that a mortal disease had fastened on her. She, who 
had always analysed herself and others, discovered that even at this crisis she was 
dreamily trying to follow the mental process of the famous surgeon, who had begun 
to roam restlessly about the room. 

“ He will say nothing for a moment,” she thought. “He is giving me time to 
pull myself together. I can, but I do need the time. He needs it too. He has 
had to tell a woman who is young and rich, one who is ambitious and in love, 
something that may mean the loss of all these things. He has made her feel as 
if the world were slipping under her feet. ‘The only thing that may save her— 


the knife. My work must stop, my friends must stand by helplessly. Even Jack 
can do nothing for me—dear Jack, who would do anything... .” 
The objects in the room grew suddenly dim. She sank deeper into the big 


chair that held her, while despair, sudden and unreasoning, filled her soul. The 
question which has so often come to men and women in agony, through all time, 
rose in her. Why, oh, why had existence begun at all, if it must end like this? 
To her the grim implacability of fate was as awful a revelation as if she were the 
only one to whom it had ever come. To be projected into the world through no 
volition of one’s own; to be danced about like a puppet on a string; to have the 
body to which one is tied seized by disease, and to be forced to watch one’s 
own decay, helpless to arrest or avert it—that was a horror before which the soul 
itself must shrink. 

Her strong soul was appalled by the prospect. Many had leaned on it in the 
course of her young life, whose brightness had not made her heedless of the gloom 
in which some have to walk. Her strength had never failed them; but in this 
tragedy it’ was failing herself, and she found no helper. She had made her 
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appointment with the specialists, and had come to them without a word, even to 
those who were nearest to her. ‘ Why should I go to them with my trouble?” 
she had asked herself. “It may not be what I fear, and I should alarm them 
unnecessarily. If it is—well, there will be time enough to tell them when I 
know myself.” 

She thought of them now—at least, she thought of Jack. Was it only last 
June they had been married? It seemed as if they had always been together, as 
if they had always belonged to each other, as if life had only really begun when 
she met him. He came vividly before her—gay, debonair, his brown eyes full of 
the tenderness she knew so well. She pictured the change that would come in 
them when she told him—the thought wrung from her what her own suffering 
had not done. She groaned, and the three physicians at once assumed an air of 
professional interest. 

In the interval of silence they had worn their usual calm. ‘They were suave, 
polished, hopeful. In this atmosphere of cool, scientific interest, the woman’s will 
asserted itself, and she set her teeth with the determination to meet these men 
with a calmness equal to their own. She asked that the operation might be 
performed three days later, and found them thoroughly in accord with her wish to 
have the matter hastened. Every detail was arranged; the strain was lightened 
to the extent of a mild professional jest or two, dropped with the friendly wish to 
convince her that the situation was not hopelessly tragic. ‘Then she went to her 
carriage, while three pairs of eyes looked after her, and then at each other, with 
an expression it was well she did not see. She directed the coachman to drive 
home, and, drawing her furs around her, gave herself again to reflection. 
Unconsciously she drooped forward a little in her seat, staring at the falling snow 
outside with eyes which hardly saw the streets and scenes through which she 
passed. At one point in the journey up town the carriage was stopped for a 
moment by a sudden congestion of traffic, but she was not conscious of it. Her 
beautiful face, outlined against the dark collar of her fur coat, and framed by the 
carriage window, drew the eyes of another woman who stood at the curb waiting 
for an opening in the lines of vehicles. She, too, was miserable; but something 
in the expression of the eyes looking over her head made her forget her own 
burden in a sudden thrill of unselfish sympathy. 

Nevertheless, she might have failed to recognise the face had she seen it three 
hours later, when Mrs. Jack Imboden turned it toward the young Englishman 
whom her hostess of the evening had assigned to take her in to dinner. She 
herself knew that she never had looked better, and Jack had confirmed this 
conviction when he folded her wrap about her as they were leaving home. She 
had told him nothing of the afternoon’s experience ; she could not, she discovered. 
There were limitations even to her courage. She could dress, she could meet a 
dinner engagement, she could look her best and be her brightest—that much she 
could and would force herself to do. But tell Jack—no, not yet. Perhaps after 
all she could arrange it so that he need not know. 

She was aroused from her reverie by the soft laughter of the young Englishman 
at her side. “That is delicious,” he said, appreciatively ; and she became conscious 
that she had been talking brightly, as usual, and that what she had just said was 
rather clever. Jack had caught it, too, and was looking at her with the expression 
she most loved to see in his eyes—a look of proud and tender proprietorship. 
Her own expression changed so suddenly that both men noticed it, and Effingham, 
the Englishman, commented upon it the next morning as he was giving an account 
of the dinner to his cousin. 
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“Mrs. Jack Imboden, who wrote that clever society novel last year, was in 
her best form,” he said. ‘ But for all that, I don’t believe she is happy. I can’t 
explain it, but every now and then there was something—and once she looked at 
Imboden in the strangest way. Do you suppose they have quarrelled, or that he 
is not treating her right ?” 

His cousin, the Honourable Cuthbert Effingham, yawned widely. He had not 
met Mrs. Imboden, and the subject did not especially interest him. 

“The germ of an idea,” evolved during the dinner that evening, developed 
well. By taking Jack’s partner into her confidence, a rapid exchange of telegrams 
between the East and West made Mrs. Imboden’s plan succeed so well that she 
drove with her husband to the station the day before the operation, and saw him 
whirled away in a Westward-bound train. He had rebelled loudly over going ; the 
subtle instinct that is the twin of perfect love had told him something was wrong. 
Once or twice she had almost faltered, almost confessed—it would have been so 
great a comfort to have him to lean upon. But she had sent him away, playing 
her part perfectly until the end. 

There was much to be done that last night,—she thought of it, somehow, as 
the /ast night, absolutely. Her mental process refused to go beyond the events of 
the next day; and though she did not allow her thoughts to take on more than a 
hypothetical foreboding of death, she made her will, gave definite instructions to 
the friends who were now aware of what was to take place, and wrote a long 
letter to Jack, which was to be mailed to him, “unless,” as she put it to her maid, 
“within three days I myself give you instructions to the contrary.” 

The great surgeon came in the evening. He was deeply interested in the woman 
as well as in the case. He persuaded her to take a sleeping draught, mixing it 
himself with a solicitude which would have surprised his colleagues had they seen it. 

“You must sleep well to-night, you know,” he said to her, “and you would not 
do it without this. You’d say you would, and you would try, but you would lie 
awake all night and think—which would be bad for you.” 

It was a long speech for the great surgeon. He was a little surprised at 
himself, and was still more so when late that night he found himself giving his 
wife the history of the case. It was his rule not to carry professional matters into 
his home, and he was sorry he had broken it when he saw the tears his remarks 
called forth. 

“T need not tell you to be brave,” he said, looking down encouragingly at 
Mrs. Imboden the next day, a moment before the anesthetic was administered. 
“You will be that, I know. But you must be hopeful. We are going to bring 
you through all right.” 

The saturated cone settled over her face, and the sweet fumes of the anzesthetic 
filled her nostrils and crept into her lungs. 

“Take a deep breath,” she heard a voice say. “Take a deep breath, and 
count. Begin with one, and count as long as you can.” 

She counted steadily to eight, drawing in the fumes with each breath, and, 
unconsciously, breathing as little as possible. At nine a sudden panic came upon 
her. Her strong will broke, and a sense of darkness and horror filled her. She 
opened her mouth to shriek, and a great cold wave seemed to lift her and carry 
her away. She heard some one say “ twelve—thirteen—fourteen ”—and_ her heart 
was filled with pity for a wretched woman, who, far off in another world, was 
suffering. The words seemed to be forced by a tremendous will from a body in 
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voice. Then all was blackness and oblivion. 
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When she again became conscious of her own identity she was one of a vast 
number of souls, floating through a long, dark valley, at the distant end of which 
gleamed a ray of light. She seemed, like the others, to be propelling herself 
toward this light with the dimly defined conception that it marked her objective 
point. But the journey was endless. Centuries seemed to pass, empires to rise 
and fall, worlds to appear and disappear as she travelled on. At first all was 
silence ; then the air was filled with a low moan, increasing in violence as she drew 
near the end of the valley, until it swelled to a vast diapason of human agony. 
3efore the horror of it her brain reeled; she grasped blindly at the shadowy forms 
about her, but each swept on unswervingly. She felt herself falling, and as she 
sank the conviction settled upon her that this was at last the end. She did not 
know why, but she realised that if she lost her place in that dim procession she 
would never get back into the brightness of the world she was seeking. She must 
wander for ever alone in darkness. 

Suddenly a voice, rich and musical, spoke beside her. It was a deep, strong 
baritone—a human voice. It rose and fell softly, persistently. She did not hear 
the words, but she knew at once that it was meant for her, that it was striving to 
reach her and help her. To its humanity and sympathy she responded as a 
frightened child in the dark responds to the touch of its mother’s hand. She felt 
strong, well poised, resolute. She found herself again a part of the throng around 
her, hurrying towards the light, which grew brighter as they approached the exit from 
the valley. Through it all the voice remained beside her, uplifting and sustaining. 
As it grew stronger the whole valley seemed to her to be full of it, but the other 
shadows took no heed. The conviction strengthened that it was for her alone— 
that she alone heard it. A buoyant hope and strength took possession of her, and 
the appalling sense of loneliness departed. She floated calmly onward, out of the 
dense gloom into a grey twilight, then at last through the great arch at the end of 
the valley and into a broad green field over which lay the blessed light of day. 

As her eyes grew accustomed to the brightness around her, she saw that the 
light came not from a sun, but from a brilliant dome arching over the field, and 
from which radiated myriads of golden wires converging to a vast instrument in 
the centre. These wires threw out blinding and many-coloured lights. At the 
instrument sat a woman of heroic size, in flowing white robes that melted into the 
brilliance around her. Her great face was calm, beautiful, benign. On the green- 
sward in front of her were thousands of men, women and little children. Each was 
dressed in white, each face was distorted, and from each open mouth came cries of 
agony. From time to time the ranks parted, and one person was swept into the 
space directly before the instrument. The mighty hand of the woman sitting there 
struck a key, and as the note sounded one of the wires faded, and the shrieking, 
foremost figure sank from sight. 

Florence Imboden stood on the outskirts of the throng and looked at those 
near her, forgetting her own physical suffering in the sight of theirs. She seemed 
to understand at once what it all meant, and she accepted without question the 
explanation that suggested itself, as one accepts the strange experiences that come 
in dreams. 

“This is the World of Pain,” she told herself, “and these are the souls of men 
and women whose tortured bodies are lying on operating tables in our world below. 
The surgeons tell us when we come back that we have not suffered—but we do, 
we do!” 

The young girl standing next to her was suddenly swept by some invisible force 
to the open space before the instrument. ‘The woman left behind knew that her 
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time was coming, and braced herself to meet it. But fear, hideous, sickening, 
demoralising, again claimed her. ‘The head of the woman at the instrument bent to 
her, and she felt herself propelled forward. ‘The pandemonium around her grew 
wilder. She realised now that the distant echo of it was what she had heard in her 
journey through the valley. She saw the mighty hand before her move towards the 
key, and her eyes followed it. ‘The surface of the key was a transparent crystal. 
Looking through, she saw a room, bare, marble-lined, with a table in the centre 
around which were grouped half a dozen white-robed figures. Four were men and 
two were women—nurses. On the table lay a figure. As she looked, the cone 
in the hand of one was lifted; a sudden stir of excitement was noticeable in the 
tense circle. Under the raised cone she saw her own face, white, still, terrible. 
There was a quick rush to and fro, the body was raised, something that looked like 
a galvanic battery was produced and used. ‘The great surgeon turned from the 
table and threw up his hand in a gesture of hopelessness. 

The mighty finger at the instrument moved implacably towards the key, shutting 
off the glimpse into the world below. She felt herself sinking, 
the wonderful voice that had sustained her sounded in her ear—melodious, golden, 
with musical inflections never heard in any other world, but never to be forgotten 
now. ‘This time she could hear the words. 


going, when again 


“Give her strength for the ordeal before her, and if it be Thy will restore her to 
the life in which she has done so much good, to the husband whom she has so 
greatly blessed. We ask it in the name 

She raised her head without fear, and looked into the calm eyes of the woman 


” 


at the instrument. The voice went on. She heard the words no longer, but those 
to which she had listened were enough. She would live. She would live for 
Jack, “the husband whom she had greatly blessed.” Some benign, some powerful 
influence was behind her, strengthening and upholding her. She would live. 

“She is coming round at last,” said a voice softly. 

“That was a close call, doctor,” said another. “I never saw a closer one. | 
was certain for a few seconds that the pulse——” 

She opened her eyes. ‘The white-walled room was whirling round her. — Faces, 
vaguely familiar, appeared and disappeared. One, mist-like at first, gradually shaped 
itself into the features of the great surgeon. His stern eyes smiled at her. 

“Tt’s all over,” he remarked tersely. “Now you have only to get well.” 

“Doctor,” she said dreamily, “there is a soul—there is a soul. I have never 
felt certain of it before. And that voice—that wonderful voice that saved me—the 
voice that prayed! Whose was it?” 

She saw them smile a little at her seeming incoherence. 

“Never mind, dear Mrs. Imboden: that’s the ether,” one of the nurses said 
gently. 

But she persisted and questioned until the surgeon himself came to her bedside. 

“Who prayed?” she asked: “who was it that prayed?” 

He laid lightly on hers the steady hand that had worked so well for her, and 
spoke to her as one speaks to a fretful child. 

“Dear Mrs. Imboden,” he said soothingly, ‘you must be very quiet. Don’t 
talk. Don’t think. As for this voice of yours—there has been no praying here.” 
He drew on his gloves as he added, with professional pride, ‘‘ We have been 
working.” 

She regained strength rapidly, and some of her old-time brightness and buoyancy 
came with it. But when the news of the accident in which Jack Imboden had 
met his death was flashed to his New York home, they kept it from her as long 
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as they dared. Before this double tragedy in her life her friends succumbed in 
silent despair. ‘There was none among them strong enough to tell her, so they 
delayed while she talked of him constantly and counted the days that must pass 
before he could return to her. 

When they finally told her, she turned her face to the wall without comment, 
and asked them to leave her alone. ‘Through the weary days and nights that 
followed she lay there making no outcry, no complaint, accepting what was done 
for her without question—silent, tense, automatic. 

“She’s losing strength every hour,” said the day nurse, uneasily, to one of her 
associates. ‘This has destroyed her only chance. ‘They shouldn’t have told her, 
and yet how could they help it? She was constantly asking for him, and the 
anxiety and suspense would have been as bad as the truth. Her courage might 
have pulled her through. But this ends it: she will not have to mourn her 
husband long.” 

As the weeks passed, the same conviction came to Florence Imboden, like a 
flash of light across a midnight sky. After all, what matter? It would not be 
long. In any case she might not have lived more than a year or two, and if that 
were so the situation was as Jack himself would have wished it to be. He would 
have felt that he could not live without her—now she need not live on without 
him. It was well. Only a short time, and they would be together. Aut would 
they? ‘The question loomed suddenly before her, black, forbidding, shutting out 
the light that had entered her soul. 

Would they? Was there a hereafter? Was the soul immortal ?—or was death 
merely the sinking of the mortal into that nothing which is poetically called eternal 





peace and sleep ? 

In her full, bright life she had never before had those questions come home to 
her. She had attended church, she had freely given from the abundance that was 
hers, she had felt deep respect for the aims and teachings of religion and for the 
convictions of her religious ‘riends. But in her soul she was conscious that she 
did not Axvw—that she had never been convinced—that religion was not the vital 
thing to her it was to some others. Now her heart cried out for faith, for 
conviction, for immortality. 

“If I could be certain of meeting Jack again,” she breathed, “ how cheerfully, 
how gladly I could bear whatever comes !” 

She recalled the firm conviction in which she had come back to life after her 
operation. ‘There is a soul, there is a soul,” she had told the doctors, with her 
mind full of that experience in the upper world, her ears still hearing the tones of 
that marvellous voice. They had smiled over her words, telling her the episode 
was merely an ether vision and a common one at that. No doubt they were 
right, she told herself. The shock of Jack’s death had pulled her down from any 
spiritual heights she might have reached to the earthly plane on which her only 
need was the sound of his voice, the touch of his hand. ‘The mysterious voice 
had haunted her for a few days. She had thought of it-—dreamed of it; but now 
that, too, was gone. 

She was getting out of touch with every human thing—worse than that, with 
every spiritual thing. ‘This, at last, was agony. What had gone before was nothing. 
She was alone, hideously alone. She had called on God, and heard no answer. 
She tried to pray, and the prayers seemed hollow mockery. She sank into 
lethargic despair. 

Effingham found her so one day when he had begged to see her for a moment. 
It was the first time they had met since her illness, as he had unexpectedly sailed 
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for England the day after her operation was performed. She had always liked the 
sympathetic, clean-souled, ascetic young Englishman, and she found herself speaking 
to him as she had spoken to no one else. 

“You believe in a hereafter, do you not?” she asked wistfully, while he was 
studying, with a sense of shock, the great changes in her. 

He flushed a little, with the Englishman’s disinclination to touch upon the 
subjects most sacred to him; but something in her eyes and face made him 
respond simply and fully. 

“Dear Mrs. Imboden,” he said, “I do indeed. ‘The faith I have in God and 
heaven is very near to me. You know,” he added slowly, “I am_ preparing for 
the Church, and I am here to study with a dear friend who has helped me more 
than any I have ever known. If you have doubts—if you are looking for strength 
and conviction, he can help you, I am sure. He is a wonderful man. Will you 
let me bring him to you, or, better still, will you go with me to his church some 
day? It is not far up town, and I would like to have you see him among his 
people. Just now he is giving a series of afternoon talks; every one of them is 
an inspiration. Perhaps,” he added, “ you would be willing to drive up there with 
me now?” 

She hesitated. “I have gone out but a few times, you know,” she said 
doubtfully. “I am perfectly able to go, but it seems so hard for me to move— 
to arouse myself from the condition of lethargy I am in.” 

The tone and her expression made Effingham unusually persistent. 

“Come,” he urged; “we'll sit at the back of the church, and nobody will see 
us. You need not see Livingston afterwards unless you wish, although I fancy you 
will want to talk to him when you have heard him. People usually do.” 

She allowed herself to be persuaded, and they drove up town together to the 
little church, tucked modestly out of the way in an unfashionable side street. The 
winter day was drawing to a close, and the church was but dimly lighted. As 
they entered a pew near the door, they saw that all the seats were filled by 
shadowy figures, leaning forward as if in prayer. ‘They settled themselves 
comfortably, and gave themselves up to the quiet and peace of the place. Through 
the door at the right of the sanctuary a man came. She could see his figure but 
dimly in the uncertain light. He stood for a moment looking over the assembly, 
and then began to speak. 

At the first word, Florence Imboden started to her feet. ‘The voice was a deep 
baritone, full of musical inflections, heard by her but once before, but not to be 
mistaken when heard again. It was the voice of the World of Pain—the voice 
that had comforted, the voice that had saved. She buried her face in her hands, 
while her brain reeled. Her mind was going at last, she thought ; no mind could 
stand the accumulated horrors of these last few months. She tried to think calmly. 
It was the voice—but the other had been only “an ether vision.” Had they not 
told her so? This man was strange to her; but that voice was not, could never 
be. She tried to pray, but could not. A nervous tremor convulsed her. She 
rose and groped her way out of the pew. Effingham, suddenly roused from his 
absorption, assisted her without question into the street, where her carriage stood 
waiting. She motioned the footman away. 

“T want the air,” she said to Effingham. “Let us walk up and down for a 
few moments.” 

They strolled along the deserted street, the young Englishman supporting her 
with friendly sympathy. He did not speak at first, but as he saw her grow calmer 
he broke the silence. 
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“T am afraid you did not like him,” he said, with some disappointment, “and 
I am so sorry. I felt sure he could help you.” 

She made no reply, and he went on talking with the friendly purpose of giving 
her time to collect herself. 

“He has helped me, as I have told you, more than any one else, and I have 
perfect confidence in him. I turn to him not only with my own troubles, but 
with those of my friends. I hope you won’t mind my telling you,” he went on, a 
little diffidently, “that I took yours to him. When I learned of your—your illness, 
I went to him the day before sailing and asked him to pray for you during the 
operation, which was to be performed that afternoon at two. When I had been 
in England a week I had a letter from him. He wrote that your case had strongly 
appealed to him—had ‘ taken hold of him,’ as he put it. So much so, in fact, 
he said, that he had knelt down in his study and prayed for you for two hours 
while your operation was going on. Why, Mrs. Imboden——” 

She reeled slightly, but his strong arm held her up. Her mind was not going, 
after all; it grasped as much of the strange experience as she could understand. 
She did not know why it should have come to her of all the world, but she did 
not question, either. It was for some great purpose, she felt. When the human 
soul was taxed beyond its powers something divine entered in and helped it. She 
was no mere atom whirling through space, to exist for a little time and_ perish. 
Behind the mystery of life was some benign power—she did not know what, but 
she was satisfied. In these dark hours of her life it had given her this proof that 
it existed. She could safely trust herself to it. She looked up into Effingham’s 
eyes with a sudden light in hers which gladdened him. 

“Your friend can help me,” she said, “and he shall—more than any one else 
in the whole world. He shall teach me, and I will believe—-I know it. Let us go 
to him now.” 

The people were coming out of the little church as they turned back together. 
They stood aside for a moment to let the others pass. Off in the darkness the 
street lamps began to twinkle; above, the crescent of the moon hung pale in 
the twilight. Florence Imboden drew a deep breath as she looked up at it. The 
tragedy of life, of which her mind had been so full—what was it? Nothing. Fear, 
pain, loneliness—all these were swept away by the mental illumination that had 
come to her. The grim spectre of death itself was a benign friend, waiting 
smilingly beside her. Her prayers were answered. It was well with her—it was 


to be well with her. No matter what came, or how long or short the time, she 
could bear, she could wait. ‘This little life was not the end. There must be 
another world, another existence—complete, perfect. She did not know where, but 
it was somewhere, and in it—Jack was waiting ! 
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LINDERS’ prospects had suddenly ceased by the productive marriage of a rich 
uncle late in life; and then his career began. He went to Egypt at the 
time when men who knew things had their chance to do things. His 

information was general and discursive, but he had a real gift for science, an 

inheritance from a grandfather who received a peerage for abstruse letters written 
to the Zimes, and lectures before the Royal Institution. Besides, he had known 
well and loved inadvertently the Hon. Lucy Gray, who kept a kind of social 
kindergarten for confiding man, whose wisdom was as accurate as her face was 
fair, her manners simple, and her tongue demure and biting. 

Egypt offered an opportunity for a man like Flinders, and he always said that 
his going there was the one inspiration of his life. He did not know that the 


inspiration was that of Lucy Gray. She had purposely thrown him in the way of 


General Duncan Pasha, who, making a reputation in Egypt, had been rewarded by 
a good command in England and a K.C.B. 

After a talk with the General, who had spent his Egyptian days in the 
agreeable strife with native premiers and hesitating Khedives, Flinders rose elated, 
with his mission in his hand. After the knock-down blow his uncle had given 
him, he was in a fighting mood. General Duncan’s tale had come at the 
psychological moment, and hot with inspiration he had gone straight off to Lucy 
Gray with a Cook’s ticket in his pocket, and told her he was going to spend his 
life in the service of the pasha and the fellah. When she asked him a little 
bitingly what form his disciplined energy would take, he promptly answered : 

“ Trrigation !” 

She laughed in his face softly. “What do you know about irrigation?” she 
asked. 

“T can learn it—it’s the game to play out there, I’m sure of that,” he answered. 

“It doesn’t sound distinguished,” she remarked drily. She had had hopes of 
his going into official life, and becoming the head of a department—Financial 
Adviser, Secretary of the Interior, or something of the kind. She had a busy and 
ambitious brain, and she meant really well by her friends, when she once was 
assured of their allegiance—it was the only return she really made them for their 
devotion to her selfish self. That Flinders should have cast the die for irrigation 


seemed humiliating ; but perhaps that was because she had visions of a spade and 
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a watering-can, and knew nothing of the thing that is before all things in Egypt, 
its most ancient, its most honoured science, begotten by the goodness of the 
Goddess ‘of the Nile. 

Because she smiled satirically at him, and was unresponsive to his enthusiasm, 
and gave him no chance to tell her of the nobility of the work in which he was 
going to put his life; of the work of the Pharaohs in their day, the hope of 
Napoleon in his, and the creed Mahomet Ali held and practised—that the Nile 
was Egypt and Egypt was irrigation—because of this he became angry, said unkind 
things, drew acid comments upon himself, and left her with a last good-bye. He 
did not realise that he had played into the hands of Lucy Gray in a very childish 
manner. For in scheming that he should go to Egypt she had planned also that 
he should break with her; for she never had any real intention of marrying him, 
and yet it was difficult to make him turn his back on her, while at the same time 
she was too tender of his feelings to turn her back on him. She held that anger 
was the least injurious of all grounds for separation. In anger there was no 
humiliation. ‘There was something dignified and brave about a quarrel, while a 
growing coolness which must end in what the world called jilting was humiliating. 
Besides, people who quarrel and separate may meet again and begin over again: 
impossible in the other circumstance. 


II. 


In Egypt Flinders made a reputation ; not at once, but he did make it, by the 
help of that strong little man in favour with the Khedive, Dicky Donovan. ‘The 
first two years of his stay he had plenty to do. He was given no responsible 
position, but meanwhile he studied, and meanwhile certain members of the 
Government eyed him askance. There was not a report or blue-book on irrigation 
in Egypt which he did not make his own. At the end of the time he could have 
drawn a map of the Nile from Uganda to the Barrages ; he knew the rains in each 
district from the region of the Sadds to the Little Borillos ; there was not a canal, 
from the small Bahr Shebin to the big Rajeh Menoufieh or the majestic 
Ibrahimieh, whose slope, mean velocity and discharge he did not know; and he 
carried in his mind every drainage cut and contour from Tamis to Damanhur, 
from Cairo to Beltim. He knew neither amusement nor society, for every waking 
hour was spent in the study of the Nile and what the Nile might do. He spent 
the last thousand pounds he had in the world in travelling about the country, in 
buying scientific instruments, in gathering data, not only as to canals and barrages 
and drainage cuts, but in finding how the water was distributed, in what way the 
fellah fared in relation to the pasha, how he paid for his water, and what his 
crops and his taxes were. At last the Government began to fear him. Reform 
was a bogey-man to the pashas and the ministers, and Flinders was persistent. 

After one of his journeys up the Nile, Imshi Pasha, the Minister of the Interior, 
said to him: “Ah, my dear friend, with whom be peace and power, what have 
you seen as you travelled?” 

“T saw a fellah yesterday who has worked nine months on the corvée—six 
months for the Government and three for a pasha the friend of the Government. 
He supplied his own spades and baskets; his lantern was at the service of the 
Khedive ; he got his own food as best he could. He had one feddan of land in 
his own village, but he had no time to work it or harvest it. Yet he had to pay 
a house-tax of five piastres, a war-tax of five piastres, a camel-tax of five piastres, 
a palm-tax of five piastres, a salt-tax of nine piastres, a poll-tax of thirty piastres, 
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a land-tax of ninety piastres. The canal for which he was taxed gave his feddan 
of land no water, for the pasha, the friend of the Government, took all the water 
for his own land.” 

Prince Imshi stifled a yawn. ‘I have never seen so much at one breath, my 
friend. And having seen, you feel now that Egypt must be saved—eh ?” 

Imshi Pasha was an Egyptian of the Egyptians—a Turk of the Turks, oriental 
in mind with the polish of a Frenchman. He did not like Flinders, but he did 
not say so. He knew it was better to let a man have his fling and come a 
cropper over his own work than to have him unoccupied, excited, and troublesome, 
especially when he was an Englishman and knew what he was talking about. Imshi 
Pasha saw that Flinders was a dangerous man, as all enthusiasts are, no matter 
how right-headed ; but it comforted him to think that many a reformer, from 
Amenhotep down, had, as it were, cut his own throat in the Irrigation Department. 
Some had tried to distribute water fairly, efficiently and scientifically, but most of 
them had got lost in the underbrush of officialdom, and never got out of the wood 
again. This wood is called éacksheesh. Reformers like Flinders had drawn straight 
lines of purpose for the salvation of the country, and they had seen these straight 
lines go crooked under their very eyes, with a devilish smoothness almost occult. 
Therefore Imshi Pasha, being a wise man and a deep-dyed official who had never 
yet seen the triumph of the reformer and the honest Aryan, took Flinders’ hands 
and said suddenly, with a sorrowful break in his voice : 

“Ah, my friend, to tell the whole truth as God gives it, it is time you have 
come. Egypt has waited for you—the man who sees and knows. I have watched 
you for two years. I have waited, but now the time has come. You shall stretch 
your arm over Egypt and it will rise to you. You shall have paper for plans, and 
men and money for travel and works-——cuttings, and pumps, and sand-bags for 
banks and barrages. You shall be second in your department—but first in fact, 
for shall not I, your friend, be your chief; and you shall say ‘go there,’ and they 
shall go, and ‘come here,’ and they shall come. For my soul is with you for 
Egypt, O friend of the fellah and saviour of the land: have I not heard of the 
great reservoirs you would make in the Fayoum, of the great dam at Assouan? 
Have I not heard, and waited, and watched? and now .. .” 

He paused and touched his breast and his forehead in respect to Flinders. 

Flinders was well-nigh taken off his feet. It seemed too wonderful to be true: 
a free hand in Egypt, and under Imshi Pasha, the one able Minister of them all, 
who had, it was said, always before resisted schemes for irrigation proposed by 
the foreigner, who believed only in the corvée and fate! Had he not heard of 
Imshi Pasha diverting water from hundreds of feddans of land to his own fields 
in winter, leaving the poor man with half-grown barley and flax and beans and 
tobacco? Had not Imshi Pasha in the summer, ere the flood came, monopolised 
the water in the canals in his own mudirieh for himself and his friends, leaving 
the poor man lamenting the crop of sultana rice to save which he had worked 
months on the corvée, sleeping at night with no shelter, starving by day, thinking 
of the land at home untilled, of the poor feddan he had slaved to buy, the taxes 
for which had been wrung out of him by the kourbash ? 

Flinders thought of all this, and rejoiced that at the very beginning of his 
career he had so inspired the great Imshi Pasha with confidence. With something 
very like emotion he thanked Imshi Pasha, and said he was proud that the new 
responsibility had not been offered him through the intercession of English authority, 
but had come direct from an Egyptian Minister renowned above all others. 

“‘Ah, my dear friend,” answered the Pasha, “the love of Egypt has helped us 
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to understand each other. And we shall know each other better still by-and-by 
—by-and-by. . . . You shall be gazetted to-morrow. The love of Allah preserve 
you from all error!” 


III. 


This began the second period of Flinders’ career. As he went forth from Cairo 
up the Nile with great designs in his mind, and an approving ministry behind 
him, he had the feeling of a hunter with a sure quarry before him. Now 
he remembered Lucy Gray; and he flushed with a delightful and victorious 
indignation when he remembered his last hour with her. He even recalled a song 
he once wrote for her sympathetic voice, verses of which he had once been proud, 
with the pride of the amateur. ‘The song was called “No Man’s Land.” He 
recited two of the verses to himself now, with a kind of unction: 


** And we have wandered far, my dear, and we have loved apace ; 
A little hut we built upon the sand ; 
The sun without to brighten it, within your golden face : 
A happy dream, a happy No Man’s Land. 
‘*The pleasant furniture of spring was set in all the fields, 
And sweet and wholesome all the herbs and flowers ; 
Our simple cloth, my dear, was spread with all the orchard yields, 
And frugal only were the passing hours.” 


A wave of feeling passed over him suddenly. Those verses were youth, and 
youth was gone, with all its flushed and spirited dalliance and reckless expenditure 
of feeling. Youth was behind him, and love was none of his, nor any cares 
of home, nor wife nor children; nothing but ambition now, and the vanity of 
successful labour ! 

Sitting on the deck of the Sé# at El Wasta, he looked round him. In the far 
distance was the Maydoum Pyramid, “the Imperfect One,” unexplored by man 
these thousands of years, and all round it the soft yellowish desert, with a mirage 
quivering over it in the distance, a mirage of trees and water and green hills. <A 
caravan lounged its way slowly into the waste. At the waterside, here and there 
devout Mahommedans were saying their prayers, now standing, now bowing towards 
the east, now kneeling and touching the ground with the forehead. ‘Then piercing 
and painfully musical came the call of the Muezzin from the turret of the mosque 
a quarter of a mile away. Near by the fellah worked in his onion-field ; and on 
the kiassas loaded with feddan at the shore, just out of the current, and tied up 
for the night, sat the riverine folk eating their dourha and drinking black coffee. 
Now Flinders noticed that, nearer still, just below the Séf#, on the shore, sat a 
singing-girl, an a’l’meh, with a dark-faced Arab beside her, a kemengeh in his lap. 
Looking down, Flinders caught their eyes, nodded to them, and the singing-girl 
and the kemengeh-player got to their feet and salaamed. ‘The girl’s face was in the 
light of evening. Her dark skin took on a curious reddish radiance, her eyes were 
lustrous and her figure beautiful. The kemengeh-player stood with his instrument 
ready, and he lifted it in a kind of appeal. Flinders beckoned them up on deck. 
Lighting a cigarette, he asked the a’l’meh to sing. Her voice had the curious vibrant 
note of the Arab, and the words were in singular sympathy with Flinders’ thoughts : 


‘*T have a journey to make, and perils are in hiding, 
Many moons must I travel, many foes meet ; 
A morsel of bread my food, a goolah of water for drinking, 
Desert sand for my bed, the moonlight my sheet. . 
Come, my love, to the scented palms: 
Behold the hour of remembrance !” 
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“Her voice had the curious vibrant note of the Arab.” 


For the moment Flinders ceased to be the practical scientist 
sentimentalist. He gave himself the luxury of retrospection, 


-he was the 
he enjoyed the 
languorous moment; the music, the voice, the tinkle of the tambourine, the girl 
herself—graceful, sensuous. It struck him that he had never seen an a’l’meh 
so cleanly and so finely dressed, so graceful, so delicate in manner. It struck 
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him also that the kemengeh-player was a better-class Arab than he had ever 
met. ‘The man’s face attracted him, fascinated him. As he looked it seemed 
familiar. He studied it, he racked his brain to recall it. Suddenly he remembered 
that it resembled the face of a servant of Imshi Pasha—a kind of mouffetish of 
his household. Now he studied the girl. He had never seen her before ; of that 
he was sure. He offered them coffee, and handed the girl a gold-piece. As he 
did so, he noticed that among several paste rings she wore one of value. All at 
once the suspicion struck him: Imshi Pasha had sent the girl—to try him perhaps, 
to gain power over him maybe, as women had gained power over strong men 
before. But why should Imshi Pasha send the girl and his mouffetish on_ this 
miserable mission? Was not Imshi Pasha his friend ? 

Quietly smoking his cigarette, he said to the man: “You may go, Mahommed 
Melik ; I have had enough. ‘Take your harem with you,” he added quickly. 

The man scarcely stirred a muscle, the woman flushed deeply. 

“So be it, Saadat,” answered the man, rising unmoved, for his sort know not 
shame. He beckoned to the girl. For an instant she stood hesitating, then with 
sudden fury she threw on the table beside him the gold-piece Flinders had given her. 

“ Magnoon!” she said, with blazing eyes, and ran after the man. 

“T may be a fool, my dear,” he said after her; “but you might say the same 
of the pasha who sent you here.” 

Flinders was angry for a moment, and he said some hard words of Imshi 
Pasha as he watched the two decoys hurry away into the dusk. He thought it 
nothing more serious than an attempt to know of what stuff he was made. 
Presently he forgot all about it in the contemplation of his plan for building the 
great dam at Assouan, and a great reservoir in the Fayoum; and he went to bed 
with dreams of vast new areas watered for summer rice, of pumping-stations lifting 
millions of cubic metres of water per day; of dykes to be protected by bulrushes 
and birriya weeds; of great desert areas washed free of carbonates and sulphates 
and selling at twenty pounds an acre; of a green Egypt with three crops, and 
himself the Regenerator, the Friend of the Fellah. 

In this way he soon forgot that he had remembered Lucy Gray, and the 
incident of Mahommed Melik and the girl. His progress up the river, however, 
was marked by certain incidents whose significance he did not see at once. 
Everywhere his steamer stopped, people came with backsheesh in the shape of 
butter, cream, flour, eggs, fowls, cloths, and a myriad things. Jewels from mummy 
cases, antichi, donkeys, were offered him: all of which he steadfastly refused, 
sometimes with contumely. Officials besought his services with indelicate bribes, 
and by devious hospitalities and attentions more than one governor sought to 
bring his projects for irrigation in line with their own particular duplicities. 

“Behold, effend/,” said one to whom Flinders’ honesty was monstrous, “ may 
God preserve you from harm—the thing has not been known, that all men shall 
fare alike. It is not the will of God!” 

“It is the will of God that water shall be distributed as I am going to 
distribute it; and that is, according to every man’s just claim. And in another 
three years there'll be no corvée either, save what you rich pashas have to pay for,” 
answered Flinders stubbornly, and he did not understand the vague smile with 
which his remark was met. 

It took him a long time to understand it, and even at the last he did not 
tealise how all along the Nile from Assouan to Cairo, and from Cairo to 
Alexandria, his way had been ruthlessly beset with traps ; that, from the first, Imshi 
Pasha had tried to corrupt him into the likeness of a good Egyptian, after the 
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fashion of others who had gone before him, in many branches of the Egyptian 
service. It took him a long time to realise that his plans approved by Imshi 
Pasha were constantly coming to naught ; that after three years’ work, and extensive 
invention and travel, and long reports to the Ministry, and encouragement on 
paper, he had accomplished nothing; and that he had no money with which to 
accomplish anything. Day in, day out, week in, week out, month in, month 
out, when the whole land lay sweltering with the moist heat of flood time, in the 
period of the khamseen, in the dry heat which turned the hair grey and chapped 
the skin like a bitter wind, he slaved and schemed, the unconquerable enthusiast, 
who built houses that immediately fell down. 

Fifty times Flinders’ schemes seemed about to be carried into fulfilment; but 
something always occurred. There was no money for “immediate action”; or 
the sums set apart for irrigation had been diverted; or the assent of the nations, 
through the Caisse de la Dette, had not been obtained. Money came to him in 
driblets where it ought to have come in a steady stream. His achievements were 
confined to adapting such schemes of irrigation as had been previously in use. 
The old game of unequal distribution, the old terror of the corvée, went on just 
the same. His reforms, his plans, his noble designs for the benefit of a country, 
were still upon paper. He wrote reams of protest, he made many arid journeys 
to Cairo, he talked himself hoarse ; and always he was met by the sympathetic 
smiling of Imshi Pasha, by his encouraging approval. 

“Ah, my dear friend, may God smooth your path! It is coming right. All 
will be well. Time is the friend of all. ‘The dam shall be built. The reservoirs 
shall be made. But we are in the hands of the nations. Poor Egypt cannot act 
alone—our Egypt that we love. ‘The Council sits to-morrow—we shall see.” This 
was the fashion of Imshi Pasha’s speech. 

And after the sitting of the Council, Flinders would be sent away with promises 
which were never fulfilled. Meanwhile the rich man robbed the poor, and the 
man with five feddans of land preyed on the man with one feddan, and when the 
man with one feddan was at the corvée the tax-gatherer came and seized his land, 
and the rich man harvested it, and made no return. 

Futility was written over the Temple of Endeavour, and by-and-by Flinders lost 
hope and health and heart. He had had Nilotic fever, he had had ophthalmia ; 
and hot with indomitable will, he had striven to save one great reservoir from 
destruction, for one whole week, without sleeping or resting night and day: working 
like a navvy, sleeping like a fellah, eating like a Bedouin. 

Then the end came. He was stricken down, and lay above Assouan in a hut 
by the shore, from which he could see the Temple of Phils, and Pharaoh’s Bed, 
and the great rocks, and the swift-flowing Nile. Here lay his greatest hope, the 
greatest design of his life: the great barrage of Assouan. With it he could add 
to the wealth of Egypt one-half. He had believed in it, had worked for it and 
how much else! and his dreams and his working had come to naught. He was 
sick to death—not with illness alone, but with disappointment and broken hopes 
and a burden beyond the powers of any one man. 

He saw all now: all the falsehood and treachery and corruption. He knew 
now that Imshi Pasha had given him his hand that he might ruin himself, that 
his own schemes might overwhelm him in the end. At every turn he had been 
frustrated—by Imshi Pasha: three years of ceaseless subterranean opposition, with 
a superficial approval and a mock support ! 

He lay and looked at the glow, the sunset glow of pink and gold on the 
Libyan Hills, and his fevered eyes scarcely saw them; they were only a part of 
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this last helpless, senseless dream. Life itself was very far away—practical, generous 
hot-blooded life. This distance was so ample and full and quiet, this mystery of 
the desert and the sky was so immense, the spirit of it so boundless, that in the 
judgment of his soul nothing mattered now. As he lay in reverie, he heard his 
servant talking: it was the tale of the Mahdi and British valour and hopeless 
fighting, and a red martyrdom set like a fixed star in a sunless sky. What did it 
matter—what did it all matter, in this grave tremendous quiet wherein his soul was 
hasting on? 

The voices receded ; he was alone with the immeasurable world ; he fell asleep. 


IV. 


When he woke again it was to find at his bedside a kavass from Imshi Pasha 
at Cairo. He shrank inwardly. The thought of Imshi Pasha merely nauseated 
him, but to the kavass he said: ‘‘ What the devil do you want, Mahommed ?” 

The kavass smiled; his look was agreeably mysterious, his manner humbly 
confidential, his tongue officially deliberate. 

“ Effendina chék yasha—May the great Lord live for ever! I bring good news.” 

“Leave of absence, eh ?”—answered Flinders feebly, yet ironically ; for that was 
the thing he expected now of Imshi Pashi, who had played him like a ball on a 
racquet these three years past. 

The kavass handed him a huge blue envelope, salaaming impressively. 

“May my life be thy sacrifice, Saadat,” he said, and salaamed again. ‘“‘It is 
my joy to be near you.” 

“We have tasted your absence and found it bitter, Mahommed,” Flinders 
answered in kind, with a touch of plaintive humour, letting the envelope fall from 
his fingers on the bed, so little was he interested in any fresh move of Imshi 
Pasha. “ More tricks,” he said to himself between his teeth. 

“Shall I open it, Saadat? It is the word that thy life shall carry large plumes.” 

“What a blitherer you are) Mahommed! Rip it open and let’s have it over,” 
said Flinders impatiently. 

The kavass handed him a large letter, pedantically and rhetorically written ; and 
Flinders, scarce glancing at it, sleepily said: “Read it out, Mahommed. Skip the 
flummery in it, if you know how !” 

Two minutes later Flinders sat up in his bed aghast with surprise—a surprise 
that made his heart thump painfully, made his head go round. For the letter 
conveyed to him the fact that there had been placed to the credit of his 
department, subject to his own disposal for irrigation works, the sum of eight 
hundred thousand pounds; and appended was the copy of a letter from the Caisse 
de la Dette granting three-fourths of this sum and authorising its expenditure. 
Added to all was a short scrawl from Imshi Pasha himself, beginning, “God is 
with the patient, my dear friend,” and ending with the remarkable statement : 
“Tnshallah, we shall now reap the reward of our labours in seeing these great 
works accomplished at last, in spite of the suffering thrust upon us by our enemies 
—to whom perdition come!” 

Eight hundred thousand pounds ! 


In a week Flinders was at work again. In another month he was at Cairo, 
and the night after his arrival he attended a ball at the Khedive’s Palace. To 
Dicky Donovan he poured out the wonder of his soul at the chance that had 
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been given him at 
last. He seemed to 
think it was his own 
indomitable patience, 
the work that he had 
done, and his reports, 
which had at last 
shamed the Egyptian 
Government and the 
Caisse de la Dette 
into doing the right 
thing for the country 
and to him. 

He was dum- 
founded when Dicky 
replied : “ Not much, 
my Belisarius. As 
Imshi Pasha always 
was, so he will be to 
the end. It wasn’t 
Imshi Pasha, and it 
wasn’t English influ- 
ence, and it wasn’t 
the Caisse de la 
Dette, each by its 
lonesome, or all to- 





“Flinders sat up in his bed aghast with surprise.” gether by initiative.” 
“What was it 
who was it, then?” said Flinders breathlessly. ‘Was it you?—I know you've 
worked for me! It wasn’t backsheesh anyhow. But Imshi Pasha didn’t turn 
honest and patriotic for nothing—I know that.” 
Dicky, who had known him all his life, looked at him curiously for a moment, 
and then, in a far-away sort of voice, monotoned drolly : 


“**Oft I had heard of Lucy Gray, 
And when I crossed the wild, 
I chanced to see at break of day 
That solitary child.’ ”’ 


Flinders gasped. ‘‘ Lucy Gray!” he said falteringly. 
Dicky nodded. ‘‘ You didn’t know, of. course. She’s been here for six months 
has more influence than the whole diplomatic corps. Twists old Imshi Pasha 
round her little finger—doesn’t hurt the finger either ; makes appointments by proxy 
to the Caisse de la Dette—you know how such things are done. She has played 
your game handsomely—lI’ve been in her confidence. Wordsworth was wrong 
when he wrote : 
***No mate, no comrade Lucy knew ; 
She dwelt on a wide moor : 
The sweetest thing that ever grew 
Beside a human door——’ 


For I’ve been her comrade. And her mate—would you like to know her mate ? 
—she’s married, you know !” 
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Flinders’ face was pale. He was about to reply, when a iady suddenly 
appeared, leaning on the arm of Fielding Pasha. At first she did not see 
Flinders, then within a foot or two of him she suddenly stopped. Fielding Pasha 
felt her hand twitch on his arm; then she clenched the fingers firmly on 
her fan. 

Fielding knew all he had any right to know—-and more—about Lucy Gray, 
Imshi Pasha, the Caisse de la Dette, and Flinders. ‘ 


’ 


** Ah, Flinders,” said this Pasha of many tales, “you must let me _ introduce 
you to Mrs. Ashley St. John.” 

Flinders behaved very well, the lady perfectly. She held out both her hands 
to him. 

“We are old, old friends, Mr. Flinders and I. I have kept the next dance 
for him,” she added, turning to Fielding, who smiled placidly and left with 
Dicky Donovan. 

For a moment there was silence, then she said quietly: ‘‘ Let me congratulate 
you on all you have done. Everybody is talking about you. They say it is 
wonderful how you have made things come your way. ... I am really very, 
very glad.” 

Flinders was stubborn and indignant, and anything that a man can be who 
has had an unpleasant shock. : 

*“T know all,” he said bluntly. “I know what you’ve done for me.” 

“Well, are you as sorry I did it as I am to know you know it?” she asked, 
just a little faintly, for she had her own sort of heart, and it worked in its own 
sort of way. 

‘““Why this sudden interest in my affairs? You laughed at me when I made 
up my mind to come to Egypt.” 

“That was to your face. I sent you to Egypt.” 

““You sent me!” 

“IT made the old General talk to you. The inspiration was mine. I also 
wrote to Donovan Pasha—and at last he wrote to me to come.” 

**You—why— 

“I know more about irrigation than any one in England,’ she continued 
illogically. I’ve studied it. I have all your reports. That’s why I could help you 
here. They saw I &new.” 

Flinders shook a little. I didn’t understand,” he said. 

‘You don’t know.my husband, I think,” she added, rising slowly. ‘He is 
coming yonder with Imshi Pasha.” 

“T know of him as a many times millionaire,’ he answered, in a tone of 
mingled emotions. 

‘‘T must introduce you,” she said, and seemed to make an effort to hold 
herself firmly. ‘‘ He will have great power here. Come and see me to-morrow,” 
she added ia an even voice. ‘‘ Please come—Harry.” 

In another minute Flinders listened to the great financier, Mr. Ashley St. John, 
praising his irrigation schemes, and assuring him that the name of Flinders would 
be for ever honoured in Egypt. 


“c“ 


GILBERT PARKER. 
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No. 1.—During 1800-1900, Land has been added to the British Empire at the average rate of Two Acres 
for every Second of Time throughout the Century. 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE: 1800—1900. 


OT the least wonderful thing of the many things that have stamped this 
neariy-ended century as the Wonderful Century, is the expansion of the 
British Empire during this hundred of years. 

That old lady who quite lately celebrated her hundred-and-ninth birthday in 
Saint Peter Port, Guernsey, was a nine-year-old child when the Empire of which 
she is a citizen was represented in its material size by the slip of a thing that, in 
illustration No. 2, we see dropping away from the rest of the World. In one 
woman’s lifetime this change so very marvellous has happened, and now the old 
Guernsey lady is a citizen of an Empire which, as the lower part of illustration 
No. 2 shows, is in size equal to nearly one-quarter of the whole world. 

This vast growth is awe-full when we realise what such growth really means. It 
means that land has been added to the British Empire at the average rate of Two 
Acres for every Second of ‘Time during the nineteenth century. The immensity of this 
increase—the like of it has never been seen before in the world’s history—is realised 
perhaps more clearly by looking at illustration No. 1 than by reading printed words 
about such vast growth of an Empire: of any Empire, even of the British Empire. 

But, happily, the sense of anxiety, even of over-responsibility, which mixes with 
one’s awe, when face to face with the stupendous fact just stated, is to no small 
extent allayed when we note one other leading feature that has strongly and most 
felicitously marked the extension of the British Empire during the nineteenth 
century. This thing is the death of the old colonial system which came from the 
great free-trade victory of sixty years ago. 

Not until the now-dying century was well advanced in age did we in this 
country cease to regard the outlying parts of the British Empire as having for an 
important justification of their existence—perhaps for the most important justification 
of their existence as “our colonies”—the fact that we in this ccuntry could use 
them. to our own trade-advantage, and, among other conveniences, as a dumping- 
ground for more or less worthless members of the home-population. Even as lately 
as 1864 the Australian colonists were agitating against the transportation of convicts, 
and not until January 1865 was the announcement made that transportation of 
convicts to Australia should cease. In 1839 this indignity to Australia had been 
suspended, to be revived later ; and Cape Colony had also strongly protested against 
a similar indignity, and had succeeded in getting bundled away to Tasmania the 
convict-ship /Vepf/une, which had arrived in Simon’s Bay on September 1gth, 1849. 

After free trade had stopped us from deriving an unnatural trade-advantage from 
the colonies, men here, inheriting false notions about colonies, were ready to ask, 
“What is the use of having colonies at all if we cannot get something out of them?” 
And no sense existed, even so lately as thirty years ago, that we here and those 

Copyright by John Holt Schooling, 1900. 
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British Empire and which bids fair to 
strike right home in all parts of that 
Empire—that is the other great feature 
which has marked the extension of the 
British Empire, during the nineteenth 
century: during the last part of it. 
But for the knowledge that this sense 
of a common-comradeship is a_ real 
living sense, that has already borne good 
fruit, which of us could look at such a 
picture as that in No. 1 without a feeling 
of dismay and of dread that the whole 
fabric of the British Empire must fall 
into the most disintegrated and_ in- 
coherent of ruins! Most happily, the 
cement of common-comradeship binds 
each part tight to the other. 

As we go on to see other things 
connected with this growth, we may 
usefully bear in mind that although some 
of the comparisons do for convenience 
refer to the Colonial branches of the 
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there are not as colonial ossessions, 
and fossessors, one of the other, but 
that we are all, from these on the hub 
in London to those on the most out- 
lying spot in the fast-running rim of 
the great Empire, equally citizens of 
that Empire, with equal rights and with. 
mutually dependent interests, which 
year by year become closer and more 
clearly seen by reason of the annihila- 
tion of space and time that has been 
brought about by the mechanical aids 
to mutual intercourse all 
citizens of the British Empire. 

It is this one thing, I say—this 
now greatly grown and still increasing 
deep-down sense of citizenship in the 


between 








No. 2.—The British Empire compared with the rest 


of the World—in 1800 and in 1900. 


British Empire as contrasted with the United Kingdom, such comparison or contrast 


is merely for convenience of illustration, and does not involve the regarding of the 
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Colonies, etc., as possessions of the United Kingdom. The British Empire should 
be regarded rather as one extended United Kingdom, the effective centre of which 
chances to have lain in these home-islands by the force of circumstances, and 
which continues to lie here not more by right of ancient establishment than by 
virtue of modern fitness to the needs of the whole Empire. 

We see in No. 3 that in the year 1800 Greater Britain was only sixteen times 
as big as the United Kingdom, and that in 1900 Greater Britain has extended to 
ninety-six times the size of the United Kingdom. Roughly, the increase has been 
from two million square miles to twelve million square miles; and this growth of 
six times the area in 1800 has been going on all over the world. 
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No. 3.—A comparison of the Colonies, etc., attached to the United Kingdom in 1800 and in 1900. In 1800, 
the United Kingdom had a Colonial Area equal to Sixteen times its own Area; in 1900, the United Kingdom 
has a Colonial Area equal to Ninety-six times its own Area, The Orange River Colony and the Transvaal 
are not included here. 


A British-tinted map of the world in 1800 would show to us, in place of the 
present great solid mass marked ‘“ Dominion of Canada,” which extends from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific shore, and which is nearly as big from south to north as it 
is from east to west, merely a few small areas, that even as late as 1867 were 
widely different from the Canada of to-day, both geographically and _ politically. 
The independent British Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island, and the tiny Canada of 1800, with Newfoundland, were in North America 
the representatives of the British Empire ; and to the north and west stretched the 
vast regions abandoned to the lonely trappers and fur-traders of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company—wild regions unknown to civilisation. 

In Asia, a strip or two down by the coasts of India, and at the north, 
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No. 5.—A comparison of the Population of the British Empire in the year 1800 [115 millions] and in 
the year 1900 |390 millions]. 


represented in 1800 the consolidated India of to-day; and these patches, with 
Ceylon and a part of the present Straits Settlements, were then all that existed of 
the present British Empire in Asia. 

In Africa there was in 1800 not even the tiny patch on its southern point that 
in 1814 marked Cape Colony as British land. Two or three dots on or near to 
the Gold Coast did in 1800 represent the present British Empire in Africa, east, 
west, south, and central, without counting what is now very much like a large 
British Protectorate in North-East Africa. 

In Australasia, the year 1800 showed a little scratch on what is now New South 
Wales—at Botany Bay, where we dumped the convicts. In 1900 a noble 
continent and the large islands of New Zealand—the latter in the very van of 
progress as regards their experiments in social-poljtical economy by way of old age 
pensions etc.—fly the Union Jack. 

Without going into tedious detail as to each item and date of growth, it suffices 
to repeat that the growth of the British Empire during 1800-1900 has been from 
two millions of square miles to its present size of nearly twelve millions of square miles. 

When we regard such growth as has been pointed to, and which during recent 
years has been growth not at a slower rate than that of the growth during the 
whole century, can we wonder that some of our European neighbours do not like 
us very much? With so many Branches of the British Empire in so many places 
all over the world, the ships of our Navy and of our Merchant Service are everywhere, 
and in a figurative sense the ships of other nations must be always running up 
against our ships, wherever the foreign ships may chance to go. They cannot get 
away from the sight of the British flag, and it is quite easy to see that this ubiquity 
of the British flag may in some instances be annoying, even exasperating. 
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The French, so ardent, so eager for the material signs of greatness and glory, 
without having perhaps their full share of those qualities that silently go to make 
a nation great, have for years past been possessed with the idea of making 
colonies—although they have not sufficient men to maintain the increasing strain of 
competition with their European rivals. Thus it may well be that the French 
dislike this great expansion of England; for it is rare for a Frenchman to hold 
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No. 6.—A comparison of the Populations of the United Kingdom, France, and of the States which are 


now Germany, in the years 1800 and 1g00, 


or at any rate to express the very sensible opinion spoken by M. Delcassé 
in November 1899 :— 

“. . . When we reflect that the population of France scarcely increases at all, and 
that, consequently, her power of absorption is no longer infinite, we arrive at the 
conclusion that the essential thing for France is less to seek further aggrandisement in 
the way of distant territories than to guarantee the safety of that which she possesses, 
to guard the approaches, and to derive as much advantage as possible from them.” 

In these words of M. Delcassé there is, in addition to his sensible advice to 
Frenchmen, the spirit of our own old bad. colonial system, now happily gone for 
ever, —‘‘aggrandisement,” ‘derive as much advantage as possible from them,” are 
words that clearly chime with the mistaken notion of regarding colonies as trophies 
and as oranges to be sucked dry. 

In No. 4 I show a comparison, for the year 1900, between the United 
Kingdom, France, and Germany, as regards the respective sizes of the colonies, 
etc., which are attached to each nation :— 

The Colonies, etc., attached to Great Britain have an area equal 
to 96 times the area of Great Britain. 
The Colonies, etc., attached to France have an area equal to 18 
times the area of France. 
The Colonies, etc., attached to Germany have an area equal to 5 
times the area of Germany. 
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Whatever may be 
the result of Germany’s 
colonisation, it is by this 
time very well known 
even by Frenchmen that 
French colonisation 
carries with it no progress, 
no civilisation. For the 
Frenchmen who might 
conceivably carry these 
advantages into French 
colonies remain in France, 
and thus the colonisation 
of France benefits neither 
herself nor the peoples 
annexed. French coloni- 
sation is for the aggran- 
disement of France, for 
the sake of creating some 
new official appointments 
So writes Mons. C. A. 
de JlAubiniére, an en- 
lightened Frenchman. 

It is plain that the 
vast expansion of England 
which has now _ been 
illustrated could not have 
occurred without anample 
supply of men—and 
women. ‘The growth in 
the population of the 
British Empire is_ sug- 
gested in No. 5, where 
the two massed popula- 
tions of 1800 and of 
1900 face each other. 

This growth of the 
population of the British 
Empire, during the 
nineteenth century, from 
115,000,000 in 1800 to 
390,000,000 in 1900, is 
equivalent to an average 
yearly rate of growth of 


of growth of the United 
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White, in 1800. Coloured, in 1800, White, in 1900. Coloured, in 1900. 
(20 per 1,000). (980 per 1,000), (35 per 1,000), (955 per 1,000.) 
No. 7.—A comparison of the respective proportions of White persons and 
Coloured persons, per 1,000 of the Population of the British Empire, 
in the years 1800 and rgoo [not including the population of the 
United Kingdom]. 
12°3 persons per thousand. ‘The average yearly rate 
E Kingdom during 1800-1900 has been equivalent to 1o0‘1 per 1,000. ‘Thus, the 
3 population of the Empire has grown more rapidly than the population of these 
islands, although that has increased from 15,000,000 in 1800 to 41,000,000 in 1900. 
Illustration No. 6 compares the United Kingdom, France and Germany as 
regards this all-important matter of growth of population. The results therein 
stated for France exclude both in 1800 and in 1goo the population of Alsace and 
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Lorraine, in order that the two populations of France may be rightly compared to 
The population of Germany in 1800 is that of the States 


give her rate of growth. 


which are now Germany. 





If we compare the rates of growth of these 
following significant results :— 


United Kingdom 


France 
Germany 





three 


Jon and stand in one solid square, with Saint Paul’s 


Each side of this black square of people measures just over 3} miles, and the rest of the British 





if all these persons would come to Lo 


Population of the British Empire [390 millions 
Cathedral in the middle of them. 


No. 8.—This black square on the map of London represents the space that would have to be cleared for Standing-room for the whole 
Empire would be empty. 


populations we get 
Average yearly rate of 
Growth of Population 
during 1802—1900. 
10°I per 1,000 
3°7 ” ” 
9°7 ” 


[This map is part of one of Messrs. Kelly's Post Office London Directory maps, shown here by permission of Messrs. Kelly.] 
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France’s slow growth of population is very clearly seen by the light of the 
above results ; and we see also that although Germany has now, and had in 1800, 
a considerably larger population than that of the United Kingdom, yet the latter 
has grown at a quicker rate than the population of Germany. 

Looking now outside of these islands, and at the population of Greater Britain, 
one sees as the glance wanders from place to place on the map that some of the 
red places must contain a vast preponderance of coloured population over white 
population: illustration No. 7 refers to this. 

In the year 1800, and not including the population of the United Kingdom, 
Greater Britain had a population of about 100,000,000, of which only 2,000,000 
were white persons—see the tiny white column in No. 7 on the left of the first 
black column. One person in fifty was a white. 

In the year 1900, Greater Britain has a population of 349,000,000, and_ rather 
more than 12,000,000 of these are white persons: one person in twenty-eight is a 
white—see the second small white column in No. 7. 

This increase since the year 1800 in the proportion of white to coloured 
persons in Greater Britain, from one in fifty to one in twenty-eight, is specially 
satisfactory when we note that densely-populated and coloured India contributes 
nearly 290,000,000 to the whole population of the British Empire, and that sparsely 
populated and mostly white Australasia contributes, despite its larger size, under 
5,000,000 to the population of the British Empire—fewer persons than the population 
of London. Vast Canada, also, supplies the British Empire with only just over 
5,000,000 of persons. 

If we exclude India, then the population of Greater Britain in 1goo, outside of 
these islands, is 62,000,000, of whom nearly 12,000,000 are whites—say one white 
person to five coloured. 

The British Empire as it now is, as regards size and population, affords plenty of 
room for every one of its citizens. [ts average density of population is 33 persons to 
the square mile,—a far sparser population than that of any European State, for even 
European Russia, with its scattered population, has 49 persons to the square mile. 

The world has 28 persons to every square mile of land; and although the 
British Empire has 33 to the square mile, yet all these 390 millions of British 
subjects, if they would come to London at the close of the Wonderful Century, 
and at midnight on December 31st, 1900, stand round St. Paul’s Cathedral to 
cheer the Queen and the twentieth century, could so be gathered together and yet 
occupy on the face of London only the small space shown in illustration No. 8, 
leaving the rest of the Britsh Empire, both here and abroad, empty of human beings. 

This solid square of Queen’s peoples would reach from Regent’s Park, N.W., 
to Victoria Park, N.E., from Victoria Station, S.W., to Southwark Park, S.E., from 
Kennington Oval in the south of London to London Fields in the north. And 
the square would measure nearly four miles each way. 

As the great bell of St. Paul’s struck the notes, the deep and booming notes 
of the passing of the Wonderful Century, how few of that great and motley 
concourse from many lands would say NO to the question at that moment most 
solemnly vibrating into the night above their heads—Has your land been the better 
for the British rule which has been carried to it by the Expansion of England 
during this century which is now dead? ‘The massed shout YES would go 
up, and the citizens of the. British Empire would enter the twentieth century 
acclaiming their Queen, and shoulder to shoulder as their voices drowned the last 
deep boom of the Nineteenth Century of Time. 

J. Hott ScHOooLine. 
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THE PUNDIT. 
A TALE OF AN UP-COUNTRY STATION. 


\W"° called him “ ‘The Pundit” because he was a Brahman and was reputed to 


know Sanscrit. Whether he knew it or not, none of us could say, 

for reasons which I need not particularise. Anyway, he said he did. 
and this ought to have been true if it wasn’t. Most Pundits in India are priests 
of the Hindu faith. But there was nothing of the clergyman about our Pundit as 
we saw him. Indeed if he believed in any religion we certainly had no reason to 
suppose it was the Hindu creed. He wore English clothes, and ate beefsteaks, and kept 
a Mohammedan cook and a Portuguese waiter, and did other most unorthodox things 
that would have made his worthy father turn in his grave if the custom of cremation 
had not rendered any concerted action of the sort quite out of the question. 

In fact, I am sorry to say that our Pundit in his hours of ease took rather a 
pleasure in demonstrating his emancipation from the beliefs or superstitions of his 
ancestors by making them and their professors objects of his humour or his 
sarcasm. When offered, for example, a third helping of calf’s-head @ 4a fortue, he 
would cheerfully justify his acceptance of it by observing that the first duty of a 
good Brahman was always to be ready to eat and to go on eating as long as he 
got nice food for nothing. ‘‘Grub,” to be quite accurate, was the word he used, 
to which he prefixed the adjective “‘rippin’”—those being the terms in which he 
had once. heard the Judge’s dinner described at the club by a slangy subaltern. 
He read the works of Comte and Mr. Frederic Harrison, and drew comparisons 
between them and Manu or the Rig Vedas which were distinctly disrespectful to 
the earlier authorities. ‘Towards Hindu religion in the concrete, as presented 
in its daily observances, with its tawdry shrines and idols, its hungry priests 
and mendicant Fakirs, his attitude was one of lofty and undisguised contempt. 
He had left these things behind along with his loin-cloth and his puggaree and 
his vegetarian diet. He breathed the clear air of civilised rationalism, and he 
dressed the part he had chosen to play. No more prayers to gods riding on 
tigers—no more sacrifices to elephant-headed, many-armed deities—no more waving 
of lights or ringing of bells at the time when educated people were drinking tea 
or getting ready to eat with knives and forks. 

His costume was aggressively European. Large striped trousers concealed his 
nether extremities, and a very large check coat of morning cut revealed a_ brilliant 
waistcoat which would have been most useful to a member of parliament who 
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wanted to catch the Speaker’s eye. A grass-green or a lustrous sky-blue necktie 
of ample proportions shone luridly from the background of a drab flannel shirt. 
When he attired himself in evening dress, the conventional claw-hammer coat and 
black trousers replaced the striped and checked garments, but the dazzling necktie 
and the flannel shirt remained unchanged. ‘The most strikingly exotic part of the 
attire, however, was decidedly the head-dress. He persistently wore the very largest 
sun-hat of the class known as “solah topi” that money could purchase. It not only 





‘He had been seen to seek its protection on a bright moonlight night.” 


protected his head, but cast a wondrous shadow which at noontide extended to his 
feet, and later in the day presented the profile of a gigantic mushroom. He 
wore it early and late—hot weather and cold; there was even a rumour that 
he had been seen to seek its protection on a bright moonlight night. It was his 
trade-mark-—it proclaimed to all observers that he was to be ranked among the 
Franks, even as the kilt will at times proclaim the true Gaelic affinity of the 
young man from Upper ‘Tooting. 

As in this latter case also it must be admitted that the language of his adopted 
character presented occasional difficulties to the Pundit. With the English of 
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Milton and Addison and Dr. Johnson he was quite familiar. But they did not count 
for much at the Station Club, and the colloquial English which prevailed at that 
resort presented new and puzzling complications, untempered by footnotes and 
glossaries. It was perhaps fortunate for the Pundit that he did not recognise a 
solecism when he heard it or when he committed it. He treated these embarrassments 
in the way the Scotch Minister recommended his congregation to treat a peculiarly 
difficult theological argument when they met it—to look it straight in the face and 
pass on. ‘To the purist in style his remarks might occasionally seem grotesque or 
even equivocal ; his innocent and quiet mind took them for idioms. It seemed to 
him, for example, quite unreasonable that he could use the good old scriptural word 
“belly ” without rebuke when he spoke of his horse, but that comment and even 
remonstrance were excited when he employed it to describe the place where 
the Judge’s wife wore a large silver buckle which formed part of her tennis 
costume. It is undeniable that he once described the Collector’s bungalow as a 
“harem” of rest, and it took a good deal of explanation to make the Collector's 
wife believe that he really meant a “haven.” He always received our comments 
on his mistakes with extreme good nature, and repeated them in another form. 
When he once retorted on his tormentors that at any rate he knew more of their 
language than they knew of his, the remark was obviously made to express his 
placid satisfaction with his own acquirements and not to twit them with their 
ignorance. Anything of the latter sort would have been entirely foreign 
to his character. His anxiety to avoid giving offence amounted to timidity. A 
young and inconsiderate police officer was known to have essayed to make fun for 
himself by confiding to the Pundit certain imaginary atrocities committed by the 
Collector and the Padre, and ingenuously asking his candid opinion of their 
characters as so disclosed. But the distress and dismay of the poor victim were 
so poignant that the youth had not the heart to proceed with the joke. 

The terrible possibility that the Pundit had ever before his eyes was that he 
might lose the good opinion of his European friends and be denied the unique 
privilege of free admission to their society—without this life to him would have 
been a blank. How he had secured his footing in that society no one knew. In 
our little station the English staff changed about every three years. As soon as 
any one was posted to it he began at once to lay his plans for getting out of it. 
Each successive generation as it came found the Pundit in possession and left him 
there as it passed away. Consequently, no one ever remembered the time when 
he did not figure as a Sahib among Sahibs. 

His official position was a_ sufficiently humble one, and its salary was also 
modest. He never sought promotion, and gave it as his reason that promotion 
would involve transfer, and he could nowhere else count on the good fortune of 
securing that European society which had become a necessity to his existence. 
He lived comfortably in a nice little bungalow in the Civil Lines, furnished in 
English fashion, and he explained to the curious or inquisitive that he possessed 
private means and had not to limit his expenditure by his pay. He was always 
ready to join in the Station subscriptions for charity or amusement, and had been 
known even to lend money to impecunious youths who had anticipated pay day. 
But it was not considered good form to borrow money from the Pundit, so we 
spared him and backed one another’s bills after the evil custom of Anglo-India. 

It is scarcely necessary at this stage to remark that the Pundit was a Bengalee. 
Yet in spite of the characteristics so mercilessly stated by Macaulay which go to 
prejudice that nationality, we all agreed that the Pundit was, in many ways, about 
the best specimen of a native we could name. His freedom from prejudice, his 
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kindly nature and his unfailing cheerfulness, his anxiety to assist every one, and his 
almost pathetic gratitude for the smallest kindness, quite won our hearts. We 
forgot his race and colour and talked before him as freely as if he were one of 
ourselves. We felt we could do this with safety, as he never mixed in native 
society and had cut himself apart from all their habits and ideas. In_ his 
up-country surroundings he was as much a foreigner as ourselves. When he had 
to revisit his home in Bengal for some business or social duty he hurried back as 
soon as he could, and told us the relief he felt at getting free again from the 
associations of his village life at home. Whenever we talked about the Pundit 
two points were recognised as beyond the reach of controversy. First that he had 
assimilated European ideas and habits to an extent which left no room for the 
superstitions or prejudices or social restrictions which race and education imposed 
on ordinary natives. Second—that in honesty and truthfulness he was the equal of 
any English gentleman, and as incapable of deception or self-seeking. 

It must be admitted that in one respect the Pundit found it very difficult to 
live up to the European character. Field sports and manly exercises occupied a 
large part of the lives we had to live. While professing the utmost enthusiasm 
about them and talking their jargon most fluently, it was observed that he displayed 
some ingenuity in losing opportunities for sharing them. He had an excellent gun, 
beautifully kept, and was immensely particular about the loading of his cartridges : 
but in the field his reluctance to shoot at moving game was that of the traditional 
French sportsman. In the matter of horses his little weakness was even less 
obscured by his other virtues. Polo he frankly eschewed, and in our annual races 
he confined his exertions to the grand stand and the bit of dusty waste behind it 
which from sheer force of habit we called the “paddock.” There it must be 
admitted that he shone. He knew all about the weights and colours and distances— 
the merits of each jockey and the condition of every pony. He put into all the 
sweeps and lotteries, generally with some success. He invariably entered a pony or 
two of his own ; and more than that he usually managed to have a winner in his 
stable. But the annals of our Turf Club from the dawn of its history failed to 
disclose any instance in which the Pundit, to use an idiom he favoured exceedingly, 
had ever “sported the silk” himself. 

Curiously enough, he was regular in his attendance at our pig-sticking meets— 
where he made himself really useful in getting “ Khabbar” of pigs, collecting 
beaters, borrowing elephants, and in the various other arrangements which are 
requisite for that king of all sports. His was ever the longest and the brightest 
spear in the field. When the beat started the great hat of the Pundit could be 
seen moving energetically, if not rapidly, in the tall grass. But when the boar 
broke that hat was seen no more till the pig had become pork. ‘Then indeed 
would the Pundit turn up full of the incidents of the run, and always with a 
satisfactory explanation of the absence of blood or grease from his spear. In the 
evening round the camp table none could kill the slain and fight the day’s battles 
over again with the keenness, I might almost say the fierceness, of the Pundit. An 
unwritten but well-understood rule forbade that any of us should on these occasions 
remind the Pundit that he had failed to score, though in all our records of slaughter 
no spear, first or last, ever stood in the Pundit’s name. Once, indeed, a sporting 
Mohammedan gentleman who often led the field and stood many a charge of the 
grey boar, did, in some dispute between them, tell the Pundit with some abruptness 
that he was more’ ready with his tongue than with his spear. But he at once divined 
from our serious silence that, freely as we chaffed one another on our little failures, 
we respected the Pundit’s susceptibilities ; and, like the true gentleman he was, the 
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‘*His was ever the longest and the brightest spear in the field.” 


Nawab conformed to the wishes of his hosts and comrades. We _ observed, 
however, that he stood aloof from the Pundit, and he was known once to have 
confided to the Opium Assistant that he could not understand why the Sahibs 
made so much of that—(blank)—Bengali—using an adjective amonly applied to 
persons wanting in personal dignity and moral worth. We set that down to 
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the antagonism of rival race, and hostile religion, and we continued, as our 
predecessors had done to let the Pundit run tame among us as the most upright 
and most anglicised of natives. 

I shall always be glad to think that I left the station before the painful 
episodes occurred which preceded the Pundit’s final return to Bengal and_ his 
severance from the Public Service. I heard them only the other day from 
Vitzbrooke in the smoking-room of our club in London, and state them as given 
by that temperate chronicler, with his usual salting of Hindustani. 

“Tt all began,” he said, “over a horse. ‘The Pundit was planted with a dashed 
three-cornered brute by a condemned Cabuli thief. It had every fault a horse 
could have and be a horse ; but it was as quiet as a superannuated cow in famine 
time, and that was why the Pundit bought it. Of course the robber who sold it 
had drugged it and fed it soft. We had a day at the pig in the Ramgurh jhi/. 
The Pundit came as usual, and ran the show until the business began. We had 
three spears out that day besides him, and we all posted ourselves at the crossing 
near the big seemul tree where the pig always break. We saw the Pundit’s “opi 
in front of the line and his new Cabuli horse underneath it. Some one on the 
elephant fired a blank cartridge to start the swine, and the next thing we saw was 
the fopi up in the air and the Pundit on the horse’s neck and the brute bolting 
with him at an eighteen-anna gallop. It wasn’t ground for an amateur Bengali 
horseman, and they naturally stayed in the first blind nullah. ‘The horse remained 
there—took a contract for feeding jackals—and we picked out the Pundit, not fit 
for much more. He hadn’t any external injuries to speak of, but the shock and 
the fright had changed him into somebody else. He could do nothing but groan 
and jabber like a mendicant leper. You never saw such a transformation. We 
took him home and put him to bed. We had a new doctor who didn’t know 
the Pundit, and thought he must be like any other native. However, we got 
him in, and he vetted the Pundit all over, but couldn’t find anything broken, 
and prescribed a whiskey peg and a game of billiards. Nothing could rouse 
the beggar—he just lay like a log and whined when he was told to turn over 
—put his hand on his head and asked for some fine ka pant. You know what 
a chap he was for everything English, and how he pretended to have almost 
forgotten his own éa¢. Well, if you’d believe me, his English was clean gone— 
he could neither understand it nor speak it, and all he talked was Hindustani 
like a drunken syce. As Bateman remarked, he had suddenly changed into a 
dashed coolie. 

“We made him snug for the night and left him there, and told him to go to 
sleep. Next morning I strolled over and met the doctor coming out. ‘I’m 
not wanted there, I find,’ says he with a grin; ‘you had better go in and 
take a hand with your dear Pundit.’ I went. You might have knocked me down 
with a crowbar. He had sent down to the bazaar and got up a Brahman to hold 
service over him. There they were burning incense and ringing a_ brass bell 
and doing jhar phunk and the rest of it, with the Pundit lying on his bed 
and a big idol of Debi or some other deity on the feapfoy in front of him, and 
he chucking rice at it and praying to it. They had also got in a Hakeem to 
treat him, and had plastered his head with turmeric and were doctoring him 
with pomegranate pips and pigeons’ dung. He had discarded his sleeping suit 
and put on a native ‘chudder.” It was the rummest thing you ever saw, It 
gave me rather a turn, for here was the man we all thought more European 
than ourselves. Of course I concluded the poor devil was off his chump, and 
I spoke to him. He stared at me like an owl till I tried Hindustani, and then 
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“The whole place had turned native.” 


he answered in a mumbling sort of way, and said he was very bad and had 
a devil riding on him, and that it must be dismounted. He went on just like 
my bearer did when he thought he had cholera once in the Terai. I asked him 


if there wasn’t any relation or friend of his own family he would like to send for to 
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look after him—for you know how friendless he was before. After a bit he said he 
would like to see Kanta Babu, and when I asked the address he said the Bazaar. 
I thought he meant his own village in Bengal, and went away, for I was getting 
rather sick of the perfumery. I met the police inspector outside—the sharp 
little Kayeth, you remember—and asked him if he knew where Kanta Babu, a d/ai ' 
of the Pundit’s, lived. He looked at me a bit queerly, and said, ‘Oh, your Honour 
has heard of him, then ?—he lives here in Ram Lal’s garden in the big guj.’ 
I didn’t understand what it meant—at least just then—but I sent a peon to hunt 
him out and take him to the Pundit’s bungalow. 

“In the afternoon Bateman and I looked in. My God! it was like a blessed 
pantomime. ‘The whole place had turned native. ‘There were charpoys in the 
front verandah, and in what used to be the Pundit’s Belattee drawing-room there 
were two or three brick cooking-places on the floor—regular chu/has with earthen 
pots and chupattis and a smell like the bazaar confectioner’s shop, rancid oil and 
bad butter and worse sugar, and the place a cloud of cowdung smoke. The carpet 
and the furniture were all cleared out. In possession we found Kanta Babu---an ‘ 
ordinary sneaking Babu, the very living image of the Pundit. No doubt the 
beggar was his brother, as he claimed to be. He cringed and whined in the usual 
way, and said his poor brother had been brought to book by the gods at last: 
he always feared the Pundit had gone too far, he said, especially in the matter of 





beefsteaks. A course of pilgrimages to Budrinath and Juggernath and a few other 
Naths was his only hope. As for the Pundit himself, he was a worse wreck than 
ever: not a word still but a mumble of bazaar Hindustani. He was sitting on his 
hunkers eating boiled rice with his fingers under the f/fa/ tree behind the house, 
with nothing on him but a loin-cloth and his body covered with caste marks. He 
whined out to us not to come near him, or we would defile his food, and looked 
funky about our shadows. He had propped his idol up against a tree and given 
it the first of his dinner. He called little Bateman ‘Your Majesty,’ and the 
police inspector ‘My Lord.’ Great Scott! it made me quite sick to look at 
the creature, and think that he had been living among us as one of ourselves, and 
turning over the music for the Memsahibs. We were so knocked out of time 
that we could say nothing, but just took ourselves off to the Club and _ treated 
one another to a stiff peg before we could settle down to a game of tennis. 
When the other fellows turned up, and we told them the story, they took it for 
a sell and went over to see for themselves. ‘They found the Pundit doing fooja 
inside to his idols, and feeding a crowd of Brahmans, and they couldn't get a 
word out of him. 

“The next day he was gone clean and clever—not a trace of him left. The 








whole place was cleared out—lock, stock, and barrel. Another Bengali had 
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turned up from God knows where; they had sold everything in the place to 
Framjee the Parsee for money down, and gone off by the 5.37 a.m. train with 
tickets for Calcutta. The only P.P.C. he left was an official resignation of his 
appointment. 

“Then it all came out. Do you know, that chap had been kidding the whole 
lot of us all the time! Qur dear, simple, honest friend had been carrying on a | 
regular and flourishins business in blackmail and corruption, and was hauling in 
money all over the place. He gave it out that nothing was to be got out of the 
Sahibs without money, and that we had all made him our agent to collect it. 

_ And, by the Lord, he did collect! Not a big case tried in the Judge’s Court but 
he got a dollop out of both sides and refunded to the loser; not a dashed 
appointment made in the whole district that he didn’t take six months’ pay of the 
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man who got it; not a man Khan Bahadur-ed or Rai Bahadur-ed that he didn’t get 
hundreds from for his good offices. He and his cursed //azs kept a regular shop 
in Ram Lal’s garden, and sold the whole show, as if it was a rotten native state 
with an idiot for Rajah and a Bunnia for prime minister. ‘You see the terms 
I’m on with the Sahibs,’ he’d say; ‘if you want your business fixed, just put it 
in my hands. I’m dining with the Collector to-night, and will settle it after dinner 
when he is hush, or ll speak to the Memsahib at the Club this evening.’ 
By Jove! 
bribe all our wives, would stock a jeweller’s shop. And the devil did it all so 
cunningly that no one ever split on him. If a man didn’t win his suit, or didn’t 
get his title, the Pundit refunded his coin, and invented some lie to explain why 
he couldn’t bring it off, and they were all quite content, and regarded him as a 
very honest broker. ‘The most extraordinary thing is that our native officials and 
friends knew all about it, and not one of them ever said a word to any of us. 
He used to bribe some of them and frighten others, and he kept the whole crowd 


the diamond rings and pearl necklaces and sapphire bangles he got to 


quiet—showed what they thought of us, doesn’t it? I asked Kashi Pershad the 
banker, who was by way of being a candid friend of mine, and letting me know 
what was going on in the district, why he never gave me a hint; and all he could 
say was, ‘When we saw how intimate your Honours were with the Pundit, we 


didn’t think you would believe anything we said against him.’ ‘The little Kayeth 
Inspector said he thought we must know the raw truth, and were using the Pundit 
as a sort of informer for picking up secret intelligence. |My belief is, the two of 
them were afraid the Pundit would turn round and let out some of their own 
misdeeds. God knows; perhaps they went snacks with him. Anyhow, he scored 


all round. We have been trying ever since to catch him, but he disappeared 
absolutely, and there is not a trace of his hoof anywhere. We sent to Bengal to 
hunt him up at his home, and it is not that we can’t find him there, but hanged 
if we could even find the village where he said he lived, or unearth any one who 
had ever heard of him or it. He was prepared all the time for a bolt. Bateman, 
the D.S.P., swears he will catch him washing off his sins in the Ganges, and has 
men on the look-out at all the holy places; but it’s my belief that we'll never 
see him again. ‘The fellow knows too much for any of Bateman’s lot to bring 
him back. 

“They talk of nothing else at the Club now, and every one of them tries to 
make out that he suspected the Pundit all along. What rot! 

“Some of them think he had got to the end of his tether, and that his sudden 
collapse was part of the plant. ‘The devil was capable of that or any other villainy, 
to be sure; but if he was acting, then the finest artist alive is lost to the world. 
No; take my word for it, the spill did for him. ‘That’s where the blood shows. 
When he was knocked out of time, he forgot all his lessons and went back to his 
original sin out of sheer, beastly funk. The old priest in the garden temple says 
it was the vengeance of the gods for the way he used to laugh at them. Whatever 
it was, it’s jolly well they have some weak spot, or we couldn’t make a living in 
the blessed country !” 

My latest information shows that they are still looking for the Pundit. 


T. STOKER, 

















TRANSPORT AND SUPPLY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 





HE ‘Transport and Supply requirements of an army in the field are so 
intimately connected, and the work is so closely interwoven, that these 
Services are now undertaken in their entirety by one Corps—the Army 

Service Corps. 

At various periods of our military history the ‘Transport and Supply Departments 
of our Army were separate and distinct, though once the other extreme was 
reached, when not only these Services, but the Ordnance and Pay Departments 
were all combined under one head—the Control. Many combinations and 
readjustments of Departmental work have been tried from time to time, but all have 
been found wanting. ‘There is no branch of Her Majesty’s Army that has been 
so frequently organised and reorganised as the Commissariat, and it is hoped 
that in its latest development —the Army Service Corps -— some finality has 
at last been reached. ‘The present organisation is undoubtedly on the right 
lines, and with some improvement in pay, commensurate with the large monetary 
responsibility incurred by the officers of the Corps, and with better prospects 
of advancement in the higher ranks, the Army Service Corps should prove a 
popular and efficient branch of the Service. 


THE MILITARY ‘TRAIN. 


The Military ‘Train, one of our former systems for transport as distinct from 
supply, was a combatant corps, the officers of which were recruited from the 
Regular Army, having in most instances served some years as regimental officers 
of Cavalry or Infantry. ‘The Military ‘Train from a pipeclay and polish point 
of view was undoubtedly a smart corps; but this smartness was carried to 
such an excessive point that its utility as an effective transport machine was 
thereby reduced to a farce. The climax was reached when on a_ change 
of station the officer commanding some companies of the ‘Train indented for 
transport to carry their own baggage. ‘This proved the death-knell of the 
Corps; it was then reorganised and amalgamated with the Commissariat, a 
civilian organisation which dealt only with supply—that is, foodstuffs and forage. 
The Commissariat and ‘Transport Staff was the outcome of this amalgamation. 
It proved in a very short time to be an impossible department, composed partly 
of civilians whose military command extended only over the men of their 
own corps, partly by officers of the old Military ‘Train, and partly by combatants 
recruited direct from the Cavalry and Line and attached to the department for 


a term of years. 
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THE ARMY SERVICE COoRPs. 


The Commissariat and Transport Staff ceased to exist in 1885, and the Army 
Service Corps rose from its ashes. ‘The establishment in officers of the Army 
Service Corps till lately was 7 Lieutenant-Colonels, 32 Majors, 77 Captains, g1 
Lieutenants, 43 (uarter-masters, and 3 Riding-masters ; but for the year 1goo~1 
an additional 200 officers have been added—a much needed and_ welcome 
augmentation. ‘The Corps has been put on an entirely military basis, officers 
passing exactly the same educational tests in military subjects as their brethren of 
the Cavalry or Line, not only on first appointment but on promotion to successive 
grades in rank. 

A specially selected Army Service Corps officer now forms part of the general 
staff of each Military District during peace, while one has been posted to the staff 
of each General of Division in South Africa. In addition some senior officers of 
the Corps with previous staff experience have been accredited to the Head- 
quarter staffs and for staff work on the lines of communication and base. It can 
be confidently claimed that our present success in all that pertains to transport 
and supply can largely be attributed to this wise and modern organisation. 


THE QUARTER-MASTER GENERAL. 


The Quartermaster-General to the Forces, Lord Lieutenant-General Sir C. M. 
Clarke, Bart., K.C.B., administers the Army Service Corps, and is its nominal head. 
He is charged with supplying the !Army with food, forage, fuel and light, and 
quarters, with land and water transport, and with remounts; with the movement 
of troops, and with the distribution of their stores and equipments. Besides 
administering the Army Service Corps he administers the Pay Department and 
the establishments employed on the above Services; and those dealing with 


sanitary questions relating to the Army. He makes such inspections as may be 
necessary to secure the efficiency of the Services under his control. He also 


advises the Secretary of State on all questions connected with the duties of his 
Department. It will thus be seen that the Quartermaster-General’s duties are 
multifarious and important, and in these particulars alone would tax the capacity 
of any highly-trained business man. ‘The Supply of our Army now in South Africa 
with food, forage, fuel and light is no easy task. At the moment of writing some 
200,000 mouths have to be fed, including Irregulars; 100,000 horses and mules 
have also to be foraged; and it is with the object of showing how the food and 
forage for this enormous host is collected and distributed that this paper has 
been written. 

The Quartermaster-General’s Department of the War Office estimates and 
compiles the total quantity of supplies that are required from time to time by the 
Army in the field. ‘These figures are based on the total number of men and 
animals in South Africa; each soldier, horse, and mule receiving a definite ration 
of food or forage per diem, consequently the total quantity of foodstuffs for a 
given number of men, or forage for their horses, can thus be readily and rapidly 
calculated, 


FIELD SERVICE RATIONS. 


Field Service rations vary according to the climate and the circumstances of 
the expedition, and are fixed previous to active operations in consultation with the 
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Medical and Veterinary experts. The scales now in force in South Africa are 
as under :— 
For each man per diem: 


1 lb. fresh, salt, or preserved meat. vy OZ. pepper. 
1} Ib. bread, or 1 Ib. biscuit, or 1 Ib. flour. 4 lb. fresh vegetables where procurable, or 
4 oz. tea. I oz. compressed vegetables. 
4 oz. coflee. Lime juice and rum at the discretion of 
2 oz. sugar. the General Officer commanding on 
} oz. salt. the recommendation of the Medical 
4 0z. jam. Officer. 
For each horse per diem : For each mule per diem : — 

12 lb. grain. 10 lb. grain. 

12 lb. hay. 6 lb. hay. 


Without going into any elaborate calculation regarding the total quantities of 
each article that are required by a force of 200,000 men for a six months’ 
campaign, and which the reader can very easily work out for himself if so inclined, 
it may be of interest to point out that the forage consumed by the horses and 
mules alone amounts in round figures to about 900 tons a day, a quantity more 
likely to increase than to diminish as the dry season approaches. 


FORAGE. 


South Africa practically produces no forage for our Army, and it has all to be 
imported into the country. Compressed hay is shipped from the United Kingdom, 
Canada, United States, Australia, and New Zealand; while Chili and the Argentine 
Republic furnish large quantities of “alfalfa,” a sort of coarse hay peculiar to those 
countries, and much appreciated by the local animals. Oats are bought from all 
the oat-producing countries in the world, and are forwarded direct. In purchasing 
abroad it may be mentioned that one of our chief difficulties is the lack of effective 
inspection in the country concerned. No trained Army Staff is available for this 
duty, and British Consuls have largely to be depended on to carry out the work 
to the best of their ability. Hay is a ticklish commodity at the best of times: 
beyond knowing whether it is musty or sweet, very few of even so-called “ horsey ” 
men can give an intelligent opinion regarding its value as a food. Many hunting 
men like fine hay, while others stigmatise this variety as “only fit to pack china” ; 
another school prefers coarse hay, the coarser the better. 

The newly joined Cavalry subaltern, with not very clearly defined views on 
anything, has usually clearly defined views on hay, mostly derived from his father’s 
coachman. It takes some time to learn that neither the fine nor the coarse variety 
need necessarily be bad; and that the grass from which hay derives its scent is 
not one of the first quality as a food, 


THE DIRECTOR OF CONTRACTS. 


The Cuartermaster-General having decided upon the total quantity of supplies 
required, it is the province of the Director of Contracts to purchase. This official, 
who is a civilian, and works under the Financial Secretary of the War Office (a 
Member of Parliament), is charged with the supervision of all contracts for transport, 
with the purchase or sale of supplies, stores, clothing, lands and buildings ; and 
with the supervision of all special local purchases. He reports on the cost of 
production of stores in the manufacturing departments, in comparison with the 
rates at which similar stores could be purchased from the trade. He obtains all 
supplies and all Army requirements in waggon, harness, and transport equipment, 
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as demanded from time to time by the Quartermaster-General ; or by the Director- 
General of Ordnance, either by tender from the trade, or by direct purchase, or 
through a properly accredited broker. 

All supplies are packed in regulation cases, either by the contractors, or at the 
Reserve Supply Depot, a Government institution supervised by Army Service Corps 
officers, where three months’ supplies for the Army are always stored ready for 
shipment. This Reserve Supply Depot was instituted some years ago as a magazine 
to supply the war requirements for our Army. On the outbreak of hostilities the 
Military Authorities immediately ship from this depét to the scene of operations 
at least three months’ supplies for the whole force engaged, it being obvious, 
where a large army is operating, that it would be absolutely impossible to 
purchase these supplies packed in the regulation cases in sufficient time direct 
from the trade. In England, with our unrivalled commercial facilities, there is no 
difficulty in obtaining the current requirements of even the largest force, provided 
time be allowed contractors to erect the necessary machinery and engage extra 
trained hands. In war, a good start is everything; but we find by bitter experience 
that feeding an army engaged in operations over sea, certainly in the early stages, 
cannot safely be counted upon without such an institution, 


THE RESERVE SupPLy Depot. 

The Reserve Supply Depdét at Woolwich fills the gap, enabling contractors to 
make preparation to meet the large demands that inevitably arise on an outbreak 
of war. In+ithis respect the Depdét has certainly of late justified its existence ; 
supplies of all descriptions were and are still being received: jam, rum, tea, sugar, 
and all other commodities to make up Army issues; hay has been pressed by the 
hundreds of tons, and tin-lined and plain packing-cases made without end. In 
this connection it must be remembered that all the Army foodstuffs for the 
field are packed in specially constructed bags or cases suitable to the transport 
available at the seat of war. In an empire such as ours this transport includes 
buck waggons, pack mules or pack bullocks, camels, donkeys, elephants, and 
coolies. No man can appreciate in advance where or in what climate the British 
Army will next operate, and to avoid the confusion incidental to this state of 
affairs, all field stores are packed in cases weighing forty pounds, a size suitable 
for transportation either by coolie or by elephant, and possessing the advantage of 
being easily handled by manual labour. 

The great bulk of all Army supplies passes through the Reserve Supply Depot 
at Woolwich, and it may be of interest to here note that the cash value of the 
provisions being purchased for the troops in South Africa now reaches the sum of 
half a million sterling a month—quite an outlay. 

The officer in charge of the Reserve Supply Depot ships goods to South Africa 
in the regular transports engaged by the Admiralty for the conveyance of troops, 
or by trade steamers, or by vessels specially chartered for the purpose of carrying 
supplies. Two such special steamers, each of from four to five thousand tons 
burden, leave the Depot weekly for Cape Town and Durban. It says much 
for the zeal and intelligence of the staff engaged that this huge undertaking 
should have been worked so successfully by Army Service Corps officers who are 
not professional business men. 


SUPPLIES IN THE FIELD. 


To turn from the methods of purchase, collection and forwarding of supplies, 
to their distribution in the field, it may be of interest to state that for this 
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purpose the Army Service Corps is the regular Army machinery employed, and 
is the direct distributing agent to the troops themselves. A number of officers, 
non-commissioned officers and men of the Corps, including bakers, butchers, and 
clerks, were dispatched to South Africa in advance of the rest of the Army in 
sufficient time to make all needful preparations against its arrival. Some _ forty 
companies were so sent out, one being detailed for the transport and supply 
duties in connection with each infantry brigade, and each infantry or cavalry 
division. In addition six other companies were detailed for remount duties, which 
means the arduous and highly responsible work in connection with the landing, 
receiving and accounting for the horses and mules arriving by hundreds from over-sea, 
or which were locally purchased in South Africa. 

At Cape Town, Port Elizabeth and East London disembarking staffs were 
organised from officers of the Corps. Railway staffs were appointed to each of 
the main trunk systems, and a bureau for the examination of accounts instituted 
and duly equipped—a most diabolical though necessary adjunct to all warlike 
operations. 

It has been the time-honoured custom of the British Army to despatch the 
machinery responsible for the transportation, feeding, equipment, sanitation, and 
general care of the troops to the scene of operations after the men themselves ; 
the accepted theory being that, so long as the fighting man was on the spot, 
equipped or not equipped, the rest did not matter. Consequently during the initial 
stages of nearly all our wars the very greatest confusion and discomfort prevailed. 
To such an extent was this recognised by even responsible persons that the 
situation was complacently accepted as inevitable, the British Army being expected 
“to muddle through somehow.” 

The folly of such unpreparedness cannot be too forcibly condemned. To use 
a homely illustration, it is as if a householder, blessed with many children, on 
moving into a new house, arranged for his servants, his furniture, his coal and gas 
to be installed in his new premises subsequent to the arrival of the family itself. 

This system has now been changed, and the despatch of the Army Service 
Corps to South Africa with time and opportunity to put its house in order before 
the disembarkation of the troops has illustrated most forcibly the wisdom of the 
step actually undertaken. 


RULES OF SUPPLY AND ‘TRANSPORT. 


In the conduct of all campaigns there are several fundamental rules that 
should invariably be adhered to in regard to supply and transport arrangements 
generally. 

(1) Transport with the fighting force ought to be as far as possible on a 
purely military footing, and the property of the Government. ‘That on the lines of 
communication may be either hired or purchased, the superintendence provided 
being always, however, military. 

(2) Every unit in the fighting force should be provided with regimental transport 
sufficient to carry the food, forage, etc., necessary to keep it in the field on an 
emergency for three and a half days at least. 

(3) Stations on the line of communications must be within such a distance of 
each other that the transport of stores and supplies up the line, and of sick and 
wounded down, may be carried out rapidly and effectively. The situations and 
distance from each other of the stations and depots must be considered with 
reference to the probability of attack by the enemy, and also to the good-will or 
otherwise of the inhabitants. The shorter the stages, the easier it will be to 
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guard them, and therefore the less likely are civilian transport drivers to suffer 
from panic. 

(4) The extent of the reserve of supplies and stores to be retained at 
the various Army Service Corps supply depots on the line must be carefully 
considered. Next to that of the base depots at Cape ‘Town, Port Elizabeth, East 
London, and Durban, the reserve of supplies at the advanced depots will 
ordinarily be the largest. The rule that should be observed both with regard to 
the reserve held in them, and also to those in the intermediate depots on the 
lines of communication, should be that such a number of days’ supplies for the 
force in front of the advanced depots should be kept at the various depots as will 
preclude any danger in the case of a reverse or breakdown of transport on the 
lines of communication. ‘Twenty days’ supplies for an advanced depot and seven 
days’ for an intermediate one may be taken as average proportions. 


THE COMMUNICATIONS STAFF. 

It is essential that all the arrangements for the supply of stores, ammunition, 
provisions and all things needful for the force either guarding the lines of 
communication or operating in front of the advanced depdts, should be under the 
supervision of the General of Communications through his senior staff officer for 
Army Service Corps duties. ‘The duties of the various branches should be carried 
out under the supervision of their respective chiefs; but in order that all work in 
one harmonious whole it is necessary that they should be welded together in the 
person of one responsible officer on the Communications Staff. 

To turn from general Army organisation to the supplies themselves, these are 
obtained in war by one of the following methods: contract, purchase, contribution 
or requisition. The one now employed by the War Office is to contract for 
almost everything at home or in our Colonies, ship it out as has been described, 
and to supplement this whenever and wherever possible by local purchase in 
South Africa. It is rarely found that the country in which our operations usually 
take place is sufficiently productive to support the force operating therein ; and 
therefore the supplies are provided by a combination of those purchased locally 
and those forwarded from the Reserve Supply Depot and obtained in other 
countries. By the judicious purchase of local supplies the good-will of the 
inhabitants is obtained and the pacification of even a hostile country advanced. 


THe ARMY SEeRvicE Corps CoMPANY. 

In concluding this article it may be of interest to give a short description of 
an Army Service Corps company, to which such frequent reference has been made. 
During peace each company has an establishment of 2 officers, 60 non-commissioned 
officers and men, with 34 horses and proportionate waggons. The company is a 
separate organisation in regard to its own command and interior economy, similar 
in this respect to a battery of artillery, though of course on a much smaller scale. 
On manceuvres, or during active operations in the field, one such company, 
augmented by its reservists, is allotted to each infantry brigade, and to each 
infantry or cavalry division; to be expanded by bought or hired transport 
sufficient for the purpose for which the company is detailed. During the last 
Salisbury Plain Manceuvres this augmentation took the form of Mr. Whiteley’s 
waggons, horses and men; here in South Africa it is mostly American or Argentine 
mules with Cape or Kaffir drivers. In Ashanti this expansion took the form of 
the West African coolie. The British Army being ubiquitous, all branches must be 
modelled accordingly. 
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On landing in South Africa the officer commanding one of the Army Service 
Corps companies finds himself with lots to do, and with usually very little time 
in which to do it. In the first place the company that he disembarks can best be 
described as only the supervising staff of his future command, consisting of the 
necessary officers, non-commissioned officers and artificers (that is saddlers, wheelers, 
and shoeing and carriage smiths), for the company’s requirements, each company 
being self-supporting in this respect, together with a handful of privates as cooks, 
servants, or orderlies. The company mules, some 500 in all, the waggons, carts, 
harness, together with about 150 civilian drivers, are received on arrival, and the 
officer commanding at once proceeds to weld the whole into an organised machine 
capable of undertaking the supply and transport requirements of the unit to which 
it has been allotted. Waggons are tested, mules of uncertain temper are branded, 
shod, and broken to harness, the harness itself (generally brand-new and 
consequently stiff) is carefully fitted, and raw hands are educated to the required 
standard of proficiency as drivers. ‘To each company is further allotted a supply 
detachment calculated to distribute and account for all supplies carried by the 
company. ‘This detachment includes sufficient bakers, butchers, clerks, and issuers 
or accountants to meet the requirements of the brigade of which the company 
forms a component part. 

It will thus be seen that according to our present organisation each brigade is 
provided for separately in everything pertaining to its food and transport, and 


consequently is capable of easy detachment from the remainder of the forces. 

The officers and men of the Army Service Corps take an intelligent interest in 
their work. The effective way in which it has been done during the present war 
illustrates most forcibly the value of this particular arm of the Service. Supply 
and transport work is not showy, but it is none the less important, and conduces 
in no small measure to the success of any campaign. 


** SEARCHLIGHT.” 



































T was no ordinary compliment that she had paid me, this sweet-faced, gentle 
old lady, as we sat together under the flowering chestnut tree: it was no 
small mark of confidence that she had shown me when she opened the 
i locket and placed it in my hand.’ 
I looked at the miniature in silence: no need for me to ask who it was. 
““My son” was her world, her hero; she thought of him by day, she dreamed of 
him by night ; he was at once her memory and her hope. Yet she rarely spoke 
of him, save to me. No one else in all the village had been deemed worthy 
to look upon that pictured face. He was not in the least like her, yet it was a 
' handsome face enough. ‘There was nothing very remarkable about it. Not a face 
that told you very much either for good or for evil; somewhat weak, perhaps ; 
boyishly bright, and yet with some faint suggestion of latent possibilities—was it 
in the eyes or the lines about the mouth ?—that made me look with a tenderer 
reverence at the sweet old face that was watching me with such pathetic pride, as | 
I said gently, —- 

“He must have been quite young, then, Madame ?” 

“He was eighteen; ah, yes, but eighteen! A mere boy, Lucy; but already 
clever and full of ambition; yet always so good to the old mother. For I was 
old even then ; fifty, when he was but eighteen; and he was everything to me, ma 
chére, everything—just as he is now!” 

“Tt must make you very happy to think that he——” I paused, hardly knowing 
how to go on, for fear lest I might say too much ; but, absorbed in her all-satisfying 
theme, she never noticed my hesitation. 

“He has always made me very happy,” she said simply. ‘Ah, my child, you 
understand, to you I can speak freely! But to these others, no: they are too 
occupied with themselves, with their own little interests. Oh, think not that I 
blame! It is natural, so natural; only I speak not to them of my Raoul. To 
you—it is different. One day, perhaps, when the war is over—such a long, long 
war,—and he——” 

Madame de Lainé’s voice faltered and died away. Not even to me did she ever 

speak of her son’s return. ‘The thought of it was, no doubt, too great a happiness 
to be lightly put into words. 
. In silence I laid the locket in her wrinkled hands; stooping, as I did so, to 
kiss the thin white fingers. At that moment I could not bear to meet her eyes. 
The “long, long war” that she spoke of had been ended years ago, and France 
had risen—phoenix-like—from the ashes of that terrible conflagration ; yet still 
Madame de Lainé waited, still she hoped. Dear Madame, how much pain was 
b spared her; but—at what a cost! 

She closed the locket after one long, tender look at the boyish face, and 
concealed it carefully in the bosom of her dress, amid soft folds of rare old lace. 
Even the casket that contained her treasure was too sacred to be exposed to the 
rude gaze of vulgar eyes. I watched her do it with a sympathy that was all the 
more pitiful for the helpless anger and bitter revolt in my heart. 

And all about us the birds sang, and the air was full of the sweetness and 
happy promise of the spring-time. But the fallen petals of the chestnut blossoms 
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lay in crimson splashes on the grass at our feet. Even as I looked, one drifted 
down till it rested on the spotless lace in Madame’s bosom, just above the locket ; 
the delicate white fingers flicked it off with a tiny touch of impatience. 

What a sweet, tranquil old lady she was; and how perfectly at rest in her 
love for her son, her absolute faith in him! She had been a great lady in those 
far-away days before the war; ay, and for all her gentleness and simplicity, she 
was a great lady still—was she not of the old mod/esse?—and proud, proud of 
her Raoul ! 

“France has no braver, truer son than my boy!” She looked up at me with 
kindling eyes. “Ah, Lucy; whether he live or die in the war, I am content: 
for I know that he will ever bear himself with honour, and serve the country he 
loves—our beautiful France. For the rest—it is in God’s hands.” 

“True, Madame.” 

“My little Raoul!” (oh, the tenderness of her tone!) ‘Even as a child he 
was brave, a very hero. He wished to make a great name; to be, perhaps, a 
second Napoleon—yes, but to save France, not to ruin her!—A Napoleon ; not 


like him who now leads our armies; but that other, the Corsican. A great man, 
that first Napoleon ; though he was but a farvenu, and no true Frenchman. — But 


my son is French, French to the very core ; and a patriot indeed,” 

Napoleon’ III. was in his grave, he had long ceased to lead the armies of 
France ; but Madame knew naught of that, naught of his abdication, naught of 
the tragic death of his noble son. Her knowledge of all things that go to make 
history—yes, and of much besides—had stopped abruptly on one terrible day now 
many years ago; had stopped, never—please God—to begin anew. 

“Lucy,” the sweet old voice went on, with its pretty, caressing, foreign accent; 
“vou have a saying, you English—I have heard Monsieur your father use it 
often—that the boy—how should I say? Ah, yes-—‘the boy is father to the 
man.’ It is true, that saying: it was so with Raoul. He was born a soldier, 
and a soldier he is. It is the one life for a man like my son; and—he has 
distinguished himself. ‘That is of course. Where all are brave, he is without 
peer; a very Bayard! I have heard it; I know, Ah, it is something to be the 
mother of a man like that !.” 

“It is indeed, Madame!” 

Oh, the irony of the words! They almost choked me. 

3ut—his wife, Lucy: some day he will have a wife to be proud of him also; 
but not as I am, child—not as I am.” 

“No, truly. And now, he is all your own.” 

“ But I would not have it so always. Some day, when the war is ended. . . 
But there will be time enough to make a marriage for my son then.” 

“Time enough, indeed.” 

*‘And meanwhile—thou art my little daughter, ma chérie”; and she laid her 
wrinkled hand fondly on my head. “Thou knowest more of him than any one 
in the world save his mother, little one.” 

“Save his mother!” 

Poor soul! Oh, poor soul! An uncontrollable sob broke from me, and I 
hid my face on her knee. 

“ Be calm, my child,” she said gently. ‘Ah, it is hard for the young to wait; 
but I—I have grown old and very patient. I forget.” 

She entirely mistook the cause of my emotion, but what of that? If she 
liked to think that I too was waiting even as she waited—oh, not for the world 
would I have said one word to undeceive her ! 
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“Dear Madame, you are indeed very patient! But you are happy?” and I 
looked up at her anxiously. 

She smiled. ‘Happy! ah, but yes,” she said softly. ‘I have my son.” 

Exile from her beloved France was nothing to: her; never once since my father 
brought her here, when I was a mere child, had she shown any wish to return. 
She was, as she said, happy. 

And we loved her. Her story, of course, was known to but few; but all in 
the village were aware that “the old French madam up at Parson’s” had been 
sorely tried by some great sorrow, and on the rare occasions when she went 
beyond the Vicarage garden she met with nothing but respect and sympathy from 
our kindly people. Of late she had never done so; she was tired, she said, and 
the pleasant seat under the chestnut-tree was as far as she cared to go. She grew 
weaker daily ; and we who loved her watched her with redoubled tenderness, for 
we had been warned that possibly— just at the last 

Oh, God grant that she might be spared ¢4a¢! ‘That she might never 
know 


“Listen!” and she raised a warning finger. ‘“ How gaily the birds are singing ! 


They recall to me a morning long ago, when my son was a boy. He had been 
away with his father to Paris, and I sat in the garden of the chateau waiting for 
him—just as I am waiting now. ‘The birds seemed to know how full my heart 


was of joy, and to praise God for me; oh, how far better than I could myself! 
The chestnuts were in flower, too; but they were white, not red. ‘These are very 
beautiful, but—I like the white best, ma fetite, just for the sake of that other day 
when my son came home to me. Ah, yes ; but soon—very soon now 

She was silent, and lay back in her chair, gazing musingly before her; and | 
sat still on the grass at her feet, thinking of many things. 

How quiet it was! The birds’ glad songs scarcely seemed an_ interruption, 
and other sounds there were none. Even the wind had dropped, and scarcely a 
breath of air stirred the heavy fans of the great chestnut-leaves. 

So quiet, that from my day-dreams I drifted into a dreamless slumber. 

Something—was it a slight movement on Madame’s part ?—roused me, and I 
looked up. 

Ah! she, too, was sleeping ! 

She had drawn the locket once more from its resting-place, and had fallen 
asleep ere she had thought to shut it. ‘The boyish face smiled up at her; her 
thin hands lay, lightly crossed, in her lap; her eyes were closed. 

Yes; but hers was the sleep from which there is no awakening. Madame was 
dead ! 

And, thank God! the cloud that darkened her mind had never lifted; that 
Which we feared had not happened. For she had died happy, not knowing that 
the son for whom she waited was long since dead. 

Raoul de Lainé had died a traitor’s death on the day that had robbed his 
mother of her reason: he was shot as a spy by his comrades for betraying the 
France he had professed to love. 

The shock that had shattered, had saved, her! 


EVELYN FLETCHER. 

































THE CIRCLET THAT MY LADY WEARS 
UPon HER DAINTY WRIST 
No MANY-FLASHING DIAMOND BEARS 
OR GLEAM SF AMETHYST: 

| SEE WHENE’ER SHE MOVES HER HAND 
WHAT | WOULD FAIN FORGET; 

FOR LO, UPINA LEATHERN BAND, 

A TINY DIAL SET. 
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WHY ON ANARM THE GODS MIGHT KiSS 
THIS GRACELESS MENTOR BIND, 

To KEEP AMiD OUR TIMELESS BLiss 
THE ENViOUS HOURS iN MIND! 

HAS HORAGE MADE HER WORLDLY WISE 
ANd CARPE DIEM TAUGHT ? 

ONE Lock INTS HER GUILELESS EYES 
REBUKES THE PAGAN THOUGHT. 
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DOES SHE SOME SWEET MISGIVING PROVE 
4) IN SYMBOL THUS DISPLAYED 2 
‘IF ‘Tis MY BEAUTY DEAR Y°U LOVE, 
BE WARNED! IT Soon wilt FADE!” - 
(\i| NAY, FOR SHE READS MY HEART ToOWELe 
} i} TO HOLD SELF DOUBT iN HERS , 
AS THOUGH T° SENSE SHE OWED THES 
WHICH SCUL A = SPIRIT STIRS. 
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‘ = K WOMRATH 96 
Why sH°euLD TIME’S EMBLEM THEN ENFOLD 
A WRIST S° ROUND AND FAIR, 

WHEN ONLY SHINING GEMS AND G°LD 
SHOULD RIGHTLY SPARKLE THERE ? 
UNLESS IT BE SHE INLY KNOWS eo Co . 
AND Bids ME UNDERSTAND Ne 
THAT TIMEOITSELF A JEWEL GROWS 
WHEN COUPLED WITH HER HAND! 
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GREAT POETRY.* 


“SAYS a writer in the current Quarter/y—a writer lofty, impressive, dictatorial, 


, after the manner of his kind :—“ Why is there no great poetry nowadays ? 


And to at least three hundred ninety-and-six of Her Majesty’s subjects 
the question will instantly suggest the sole possible answer :—‘“ What does the 
creature mean? I will send him my book to-morrow!” Yet the writer in the 
current Quarterly has reason on his side, if ever man had ; and ‘tis only when one 
comes to scrutinise his theories as to the why and wherefore of the parlous want 
of which he speaks, that one parts company with him. For, to speak sooth, great 
poetry is not writing in these latter days. It went out with Fitzgerald—perhaps ; 
at all events with Tennyson. And, as matter of fact, it has never come in again, 
nor, it may be, shall we ever—you that read and IJ that write—see anything that 


may be mistaken for a recrudescence. <A distinguished surgeon has told us, even 
now, that genius is a more or less objectionable form of insanity. He may be 


right, or not. But if right he be, ‘tis at least certain that, for the moment, the 
kind of maniac which produces great poetry is not with us. A few years hence, 
he may be crowding Bedlam; but for the moment, he is more or less—rather 
more than less—conspicuous by his absence. 

There is ‘hat Mr. Yeats, of course ; but certainly he doesn’t count. Mr. Watson, 
too-—but the Sultan is just now on his best behaviour. ‘Then Mr. John Davidson 
is . . . But why concern ourselves with a poet who is so obviously indifferent to 
the necessity for the production of great poetry as Mr. John Davidson? Again, 
Mr. Stephen Phillips has it in him to do something or other—I scarce know 
what—‘‘the best since Shakespeare”; but, at the time of writing, he is bent 
on the production of a play with Mr. Beerbohm ‘Tree; so that great poetry is 


* «©The Conditions of Great Poetry.” Zhe Quarterly Review, No. 383. London: Murray ; 1900. 
+ Alas! these ‘‘bests since Shakespeare,”’—how many have I seen! And how little of them I 
remember! Svzt dacryme rerum... . But the fault is, not theirs but, their friends’. 
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scarce to be looked for from A‘m. ‘Then, there’s the Laureate: he would certainly 
produce great poetry if he could. But something is against him, and he cannot do 
it. He tries his hardest; and he cannot do it. He does his best; and Mr. Owen 
Seaman leaps upon it, and guys it, and turns it inside out, and says Ae doesn’t 
think anything of stuff like ¢4at; and somehow the world is with Mr. Seaman, and 
the Laureate suffers. All the same, I love and respect the Laureate ; for that he 
remains unchangeable and unchanged. It is true that nobody cares for him— 
unless, that is, Mr. Seaman be there to speak in his accent and in his name. 
But it is also true that he, the Laureate, Britain’s Alfred the Third, cares for 
nobody—not a tinker’s curse for anybody !—but goes on rhyming “Cecil,” and 
“Wrestle,” and all the rest of it, with a dignity, a seriousness, a faith in himself 
and in his verse, which take one back to the Heroic Ages (so to speak)—to the 
great days of Colley Cibber, and Paul Whitehead, and those other master-poetasters 
who, intent on reverencing the Powers that Be, have turned an indifferent cheek 
to the smiter, and have ever got the best of him in the end by drawing their 
salary, and publishing their “odes,” and generally showing that the spectacle of 
a good man struggling with adversity might yet be witnessed in quarters the most 
unexpected and at the least promising hands. As for the other possible purveyors 
of great poetry—Sir Blank This, and Sir Dash That—they may, be their politics 
what the needs of the hour has made them, go hang; and if the gentleman whose 
emotions are so inordinate and so immense that they can be expressed only in a 
mixture of Romany and English* ... 1 could go on; but for the moment this 
is enough. Here are heaps of great poets. Meanwhile, where is the great 
poetry that is, thus far, not getting written? Let us turn to our Quarterly party, 
and see. 

The question is of the plainest. We are face to face with the fact that no 
great poetry is just now writing ; and we are concerned, with our Quarterly Reviewer, 
to know why. Now, if you go with Mr. Herbert Spencer, the answer is instant. 
According to that “stern philosopher,” in these cases the Age is everything, 
the Man is nothing. “lis the Augustan Epoch which is responsible for the 
-Eneitds—not Virgil; had there been no ship-money, no Strafford, no Laud, no 
Pym, no Sir Harry Vane, no Praise-God Barebones, no Cromwell, there had 
been no Paradise Lost and no Samson Agonistes ; so that, if you feel your heart 
go out to Hamlet and Othello, it is a fact that it goes out to—not Shakespeare, 
nor even Bacon, but—‘“ the spacious times of great Elizabeth”; while if you want 
to unpack your soul about (say) Av/win, you must leave Mr. Watts-Dunton alone, 
and take it out, if I may so express myself, of the Victorian Age at large. “Which 
is absurd?” Of course ; but it’s the novel way, and, no doubt, we should be grateful 
to Mr. Herbert Spencer for so good an excuse for passing a flat-iron over the surface 
of history, and bringing time and the gods, and the gifts of time, and the suggestion 
of the possibility of the gods to so plain and smooth and decent a level. It is like 
enough—(I am told)—that many Synthetic Philosophers—(such, I believe, is their 
highly respectable style)—will passionately leap upon this method of explaining 
differences. But our Quarterly Reviewer is not of these—at least, he says he’s 
not; and in fact, after pointing out, with a certain severity, that the obvious 


* What a poor devil, when you come to think of it, was Shakespeare! He found English 
enough for—well! for what we know. But what mightn’t he have done, had he but hung upon 
the lips of a Sinfi Lovell, a Rhona Boswell! Think of it, reader: he might even have written 
Aylwin ! 
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answer to his question,—“ Because there are no great poets,’—is “old-fashioned,” 
he goes on to give a diagnosis of his own, and to prescribe his own electuary. 
And what it all amounts to is, briefly, this. 

He has read us all; and the fact is that “firstly” (thus our arbiter of noble 
English)—“ firstly,” I say, “with the exception of Mr. Kipling, there is no one 
amongst the present generation of poets”—whatever that may mean—“ whose 
work even suggests greatness.” And for this reason:—‘‘The general conditions 
that go to produce great poetry are for the moment wanting.” J/ n’y a pas a 
dire :—‘'The faiths, the hopes, and the aspirations of the present generation are 
not in a state of sufficient, or sufficiently definite, excitement to generate the 
atmosphere which great poetry requires.” True it is that there is this new-fangled 
thing they call Imperialism, and therefore there is the poetry of Mr. Kipling. 
But, after all, there are worlds a-wanting even here. Mr. Kipling’s verse is not 
a matter of poetry-—“‘ The only words in the only order;” it has nothing to do 
with diction, rhythm, presentation, perfection of phrase, deliciousness of melody, 
augustness of purpose and irremovable majesty of effect. Not a bit of it. Nor is 
there any hint that thus far the true Kipling is, not the Kipling of Zhe Seven 
Seas but, the Kipling of a dozen immortal and impeccable xouvel/es. No: there 
is nothing of that in our Reviewer. Only the bald, cold statement that, so far as 
he can see, there is only the suggestion of great poetry in Kipling.* ‘‘ Greatness ” ?— 
and Byron is not “great.” ‘‘ Greatness ”—and who, according to our Mentor, who 
great” but Arthur Hugh Clough ? 


3 


‘*Ah ! years may come, and years may bring 
The truth that is not bliss, 
But will they bring another thing 
That may compare with this?” 


’Tis of a boy who kisses a girl in Kensington Gardens ; and the answer is—Well ! 
what is the answer to this foolish question? ‘The critic who thinks that sort of 
stuff worth celebrating, and is meanwhile concerned with the task of bringing out 
the half-articulate, the faintly expressed, the imperfectly realised talent—(he calls it 
genius; but I refuse to answer the call)—of A. H. Clough, I submit that a 
Reviewer of this sort, Quarterly or other—a Reviewer who cares so little, knows 
so little, apprehends so little of the essentials of poetry .as this one, in his 
Kiplingising, seems to do, may profitably be put aside, and politely asked to read 
a little more, and dogmatize a little less. 

There are no great poets, then; and consequently there is no great poetry. 
That is the “ old-fashioned ” way of putting the case; and if the Reviewer had set 
out his conclusion in just such terms, he might well be supposed to have said his 
say. That, however, is exactly what he has not done. On the contrary, he has but 
begun upon his argument, and with infinite pains he proceeds to demonstrate the 
reason, sedon dui, why we haven’t a Browning to our name—or even a Clough, for 
that matter!—but are merely so many voices crying in the desert of a futile and 


* He makes some other criticisms; but they are rather sentimental than technical. As thus :— 
‘*Mr. Kipling’s poetic genius has many limitations, It certainly expresses the Imperial idea, 
but... it is altogether confined to the expression of it. It expresses, moreover, the mere fact 
of Imperialism. It does not express, as did the genius of Virgil and Horace, any of the deeper 
effects which Imperialism may have upon life and character.” As to the last complaint, Imperialism 
is but young now in deed, and ’tis hardly fair to blame Mr. Kipling for ignoring something which 
hasn’t yet begun to be. 
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unsympathetic time. What he means precisely by “great poetry,” is throughout a 
mystery.* ‘‘ The poetic expression,” he remarks, ‘‘ however vivid and beautiful, of 
a mere personal experience, however intense, will never make a great poem”: 
so that Shakespeare’s Sonnets are, on the face of it, not “great poetry,” while 
lots of Browning (say), whose expression is neither beautiful nor vivid, are—well, 
are what Shakespeare’s Sonnets are not. ‘This, however, is by the way. “La 
vraie affaire est de souper.” The matter at issue is the explanation why nobody 
living, with the possible exception of Mr, Kipling, is able to make what the 
Reviewer holds to be “great poetry.” To the Ordinary Mind, the root of things 
is on the surface; but the Ordinary Mind, convinced and stopped from speculation 
by the manifest absence of a Byron,t or a Wordsworth, or a Keats—even a 
Browning or a Clough—is, as the saying is, “not on in this show.” The word is 
with the Reviewer, and the Reviewer’s theory is, or appears to be, that the one 
thing wanting to make “great poetry” possible is a certain special kind of what 
Byron—(a low, irreverent beast, howbeit a peer)—was wont to call “ entusymusy.” 
Given that, it seems,-and the desert, our Reviewer thinks, would blossom like a 
rose; and Mr. Kipling, Mr. Meredith, Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, Mr. John Davidson, Mr. 
William Watson, Mr. Edmund Gosse, Mr. Stephen Phillips, might all, if they were 
put to it, begin to produce “great poetry.” t+ For, the fact is, “at the root of all great 
poetry there is some form or other of strenuous and impassioned optimism, some 
heightened sense of the value and importance of existence.” And by “ optimism,” 
mark you, you are not to understand mere “optimism,” whether “strenuous” or 
other. On the contrary, “this is as true of the poetry which expresses sadness, 
or even deliberate pessimism,” as it is of the other sort; inasmuch as “all 
pessimism that is really impressive in poetry is neither more nor less than the 
shadow of some vivid optimism”; so that things which look red as hell are for 
all practical purposes as blue as heaven, and /a Cousine Bette is, if you will but 
look at it at the right angle and in the correct light, as cheering a performance as 
As You Like It, or Pickwick. "Tis a wonderful discovery, is it not? And I, for 
my part, am sternly determined to take the fullest advantage of it that I can. 
I doubt not that all my brother-rhymesters, my brother-weaklings, will do the 
same ; and that, in no great while, the true and only inspiration thus denoted to 
us, “great poetry” will steadily proceed from some one or other of us. Steadily : 
like milk from a cow, or comic platitudes from Sir Wilfrid Lawson. 


* The Reviewer's critical faculty is, in effect, a little dubious. Browning is one of his heroes ; 
Clough writes ‘‘great poetry”; he thinks the Profeus sonnets ‘‘as perfect in their lucidity as 
profound in their thought and feeling” ; he recollects with pleasure that a critic in ‘one of 
the most thoughtful of our weekly Reviews” coupled the Profeus sonnets with Shakespeare’s. 
On the whole, I want better assurance than Bardolph’s. Like Master Dumbleton, ‘‘I like not 
the security.” 

t It is worth noting, by the way, that Byron is no longer held a poet because he lacked the 
curtosa felicitas, and was careless of the mot propre. Browning either scorned, or was ignorant of 
both; yet he is none the less a poet for that. ‘‘Igsplain it, men and hangils !” I imagine that 
Byron has seen the worst that can happen to him. But, if our faith in the mot frofre and the 
curtosa felicttas have any life in it, there is surely a bad time coming for Browning? Time was 
when 7he Ring and the Book was described by a person haying authority as ‘‘the most precious 
addition to our spiritual possessions . . . since Shakespeare.” The writer would scarce pass his 
word for so much now; and ten years hence . . . But no! I won’t be so unkind. 

t The Reviewer does not say so in so many words; but I cannot but conclude that, his 
essential inspiration being ever on tap, he would exclude from its potential operation not even 
Mr. Alfred Austin. 
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For myself I think that the. ‘‘ old-fashioned” explanation is the best; and that 
the reason that there is no great poetry on top just now is that there are no 
great poets. Still, we never know. ‘The Reviewer admits that the new gospel of 
Imperialism reads not unlike a reality; and ’tis plain that he does not despair of 
“great poetry” on the impulse of an optimistic pessimism (or a_ pessimistic 
optimism) which shall some day take our Rudyard (like a colic), and constrain 
him to produce—not “spirited poems,” which is all he is fit for, now—but a 
real achievement in great poetry. But I’ve my doubts; and, I confess it, I turn 
with hope and confidence to the conclusions of another Reviewer in this same 
number of Zhe Quarterly. It is so full of cheer for the future of English Verse! 
This Reviewer’s word is that we must “study balance and the use of resolved 
feet ”—that, in a word, we must put our trust in Mr. Robert Bridges, ‘and he 
will pull us through.” Between the two Quarterly Reviewers—the Pessimistic 
Optimist (or whatever he is) and Mr. Bridges his devotee, can English Verse, the 
medium of Chaucer and Spencer, Shakespeare and Milton, Herrick and Dryden, 
Byron and Wordsworth and ‘Tennyson, Coleridge, Keats, Blake—can English Verse, 
I say, go wrong ? 

I do not think it can. But it behoves Mr. Meredith, Mr. Blunt, Mr. Kipling, 
Mr. William Watson, Mr. Watts-Dunton, and the rest to make the most of the 
chance. that is here presented to them. If they do, “great poetry” is 
ours at once. If they do not——! But I decline to discuss so scandalous 
an alternative. 


W. &. F. 


GLORIA MUNDI. 


AWN moves abroad in the air, but the gold moon sailing 
High in the west, is full and refulgent yet ; 
Tall trees tower to the blue that is fading, failing, 
Dim in the deeps where the sunken stars have set. 


There is no sun yet—the leaves stir in their sleep and shiver, 
Dreaming, perchance, of frost and the solemn fall : 

Grey as an old glass stretches the lonely river, 

Pale as the stones in the crumbling cloister wall. 


How was the miracle wrought, and from whence unfolden ? 
Draws it the Night’s last sigh—or the Day’s first breath ? 
Close, or beginning, that shines where the dawn grows golden— 
Here is the glory of earth—lIs it Birth or Death ? 


RosAMUND Marriotr WATSON. 





A FALSE START. 








A LITTLE MODEST AFFECTATION—THE RIVER 





—GREAT EVENTS—HOW WE TAKE THEM— 


Mrs. NORTON AND “DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS”—“ LOST AND SAVED”—A 


RECOMMENDATION. 


T was impossible to begin my causerte— 
I wish somebody would invent a better 
word for it—“up the river.” It is always 





difficult. That I should “pop up again,’ 
as a Tory duchess put it to Mr. Gladstone, 
every month, and blandly buttonhole Great 
Britain and the United States (the right 


of translation is reserved) with an irrelevant 
discourse on everything and nothing, always 
strikes me as a rather preposterous pro- 
ceeding. Who invented these confounded 
causeries? WWhat are they for? Who reads 
them? Of course, I am delighted to write 
them. They are so many small pebbles 
to throw at the wolf. But since if I in- 
flicted long letters about things in general 
on my private acquaintances they would 
probably drop me, it is really remarkable 
politeness in perfect strangers not to insist 
on my suppression. I am not quite con- 
vinced that the pebbles are worth while. 
The exercise is fatiguing, and the wolf is 
sure to get in some day. However—here 
yoes. 


[' has always surprised me that “the 
river” should have become a national 
institution. For the great national char- 
acteristic, as I have been always taught 
to believe, is restless energy, and the great 
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characteristic of life on the river is com- 
pletely vacuous indolence. Except when 
there are races—a time when wise men 
avoid the river—nobody there hurries or 
is strenuous. We have not always a sure 
sense of the fitness of things, but at least 
we feel that on the river it is necessary to 
loat. Even there we do not entirely divest 
ourselves of the idea that life is a serious 
thing. We are apt to scowl at people 
whose boats bump ours, especially when 
our own bad steering is in fault; and we 


are zpt to argue about the lengths of 


reaches and the merits of different kinds 
of canoes. But in the main we take the 
river in a proper chastened spirit. We lie 


as comfortably as we can, and prefer (if 


it is necessary to progress for drinking 
purposes) being towed to rowing or paddling, 
and read, if we read, light novels only, 
and grow incapable of thought. For my 
part I take kindly to the river when it is 
not too crowded. It has been rather 
spoiled, rather vulgarised, in the last twenty 
years. One hears, however far up one 
goes, an occasional cockney voice, one sees 
an occasional inelegant flirtation. It is not 
sublime, or romantic, or anything of that 
kind. But one should not always be 
superior, and one cannot always have the 
best, and the river is a very decent viz 
ordinaire. 1 like it and pay it the homage 
of vacuity. After a few days of it I cannot 
understand an ordinary sentence, far less 
invent several. . So I shortened my stay 
there, and am come back to London for 
a couple of days to write in my attic. It 
is pleasant to be conscientious, and if I 
have nothing much to say I may at least 
justify my title. 


if UT if this were to be published to- 
morrow I do not think I could write 

a word. How could I ask any one to read 
my chatter about the river and books and 
things while the world is so shaken? When 
this is published there may be—but it is 
not likely—a change for the quieter, but as 
I write it is impossible to keep one’s mind 
from great events. The war in South Africa 
drags on; we have only just, after many 
weeks, regained hope for the Europeans 
in Pekin; and but a moment ago I heard 
of the assassination of King Humbert. 
Happily this is not a place for wars 
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and politics : 1 imagine that even the writers 
of leading articles must be abashed when 
they consider the relation of these terrific 
events to their own importance and capacity. 
But I permit myself one reflection. There 
is now extant (July 31st) a hope for our 
countrymen and the other Europeans in 
Pekin, but for weeks the probabilities 
against their surviving were overwhelming. 
It was almost impossible to doubt that they 
had had the choice of killing their woman- 
kind or leaving them to torture, and if that 
was so we knew which alternative they must 





have taken. Well: we all have thrilled 
over such horrors in the Indian Mutiny. 
The pity and terror of them must have 
haunted the dreams of all of us at times. 
But here was one happened, as we had 
to believe, in our own time. And did the 
horror move us, as one would have expected, 
ten times more than those which happened 
nearly forty years ago, when most of us 
were children or had not been born? I 
think the contrary. So far as my observa- 
tion goes, most of us took it calmly, said 
it was very sad, and then forgot it in the 
ordinary business and pleasure of our lives. 


WONDER if that is always so with 
contemporary events—if it takes time 
and literary expression to work on them 
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before our sluggish imagination realises their 
full meaning. Perhaps it is so: perhaps 
even in the Indian Mutiny those at home, 
who had not friends and relations concerned 
in it, heard of the horrors, and a_ few 
minutes afterwards were laughing or 
concerned over other things. And perhaps 
it is well—more than perhaps for us who 
live in times so troubled. In this case, it is 
true, so many of us have been directly hit 
by the War in Africa that we have little 
heart left for 
strangers to 
us even in so 
horrible a 
catastrophe. 
And it may 
es be that other 
ws, people — had 
stronger 
hopes than 
I--who am 
far from pro 
fessing to 
have felt the 
horror more 
deeply than they. But there seemed to 





be little ground for them, and meanwhile 
most of us seemed to forget. The only 
public man who has given, so far, evidence 
of feeling strongly is the German Emperor. 
If the report that he told his troops to 
give no quarter is correct, there will be, 
of course, a hullabaloo against him. No 
doubt if he said it he went too far. In 
fighting against Asiatics, who vastly out- 
number European troops, it is often im- 
possible to give quarter; but there is no 
need to ordain that unfortunate necessity 
as a principle. For all that, I like the 
Kaiser the better—that sounds like taking 
a liberty, but I speak with all respect—for 
his wrath. As Sir Anthony said to Bob 
Acres: “ Gad, Sir, I like your spirit.” 


W* live in troubled times indeed. 

A generation or two ago it was the 
custom to write as though nothing im 
portant would ever happen again. Every- 
thing was to be a question of commerce, to 
be settled by laws of supply and demand, 
without regard to liking or hatred. In fact, 
hatred, except of course hatred of evil, was 
a thing of the past. Violence was absurd ; 
soldiers were so many ornamental and 
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rather farcical anachronisms. Thackeray 
often wrote in this spirit. But his prophecies 
were especially bad. I was reminded of 





one the other day, when my humble omnibus 
had to wait at Hyde Park Corner for a 
dozen or so admirably-turned-out private 
coaches to file past. Thackeray thought that 
coaching was over. He writes somewhere 
of “one” melancholy charioteer being left, 
and wonders ironically if in the future young 
men will aspire to be stokers. He and 
many of his contemporaries seem to have 
thought that everything was over except 
buying and selling and being practical and 
talking bowdlerised scandal and getting on 
in the world. Iam heartily glad they were 
wrong, and wish they could have lived to see 
the reality. And now to my proper themes. 


AVE you ever read Mrs. Norton’s 
novels? Probably not, though there 

was a time when everybody read them. I had 
never seen one, oddly enough, until a week 
ago. Oddly enough, because Mrs. Norton 
has always seemed to me one of the most 
attractive of our social heroines. You know 
all about her, of course: how that she was 
the daughter of Tom, and granddaughter 
of Richard Brinsley Sheridan; that Mr. 
Norton tried to divorce her, making the 
prime minister, Lord Melbourne, the co- 
respondent, and that the suit went in her 
favour ; that having in some sort to face 
the world by herself, she took to poems and 
novels and made a great success with them, 
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She is said to be the heroine .of Diana 
of the Crossways: “said to be,” because 
in the last edition Mr. Meredith has re- 
quested his readers to take the characters 
merely for people in a book. Hereby hangs 
a very curious tale, one of the most curious 
in the history of characters in books and 
their originals. There can be no doubt 
whatever that Déaza was inspired by Mrs. 
Norton’s history : the correspondence is too 
exact. Now, in the book one is faced by a 
crux. The heroine is made to give away 
the secret of Peel’s intention to repeal the 
Corn Laws to “ Mr. Tonans.” The incident 
is a facer : it seems incredible either that so 
excellent a woman could be so treacherous 
or (the assumption of the book) that so 
clever a woman could imagine she was 
doing no harm. The explanation was that 
there was a story of Mrs. Norton’s having 
betrayed this secret to Zhe 7imes, and that 
Mr. Meredith had to work it in. It was an 
instance of the impossibility of thoroughly 
re-creating a real character, of whom there 
was much known, using all the material 
and still making the character credible: 
because in life every one is, so to speak, 
incredible—we cannot know a// the circum- 
stances and motives, and therefore we cannot 
perfectly explain the inconsistencies every 
one commits. But this was a_ glaring 
instance, and one was left to think that Mrs. 
Norton, however charming, had not so fine 
a character as Mr. Meredith supposed. But 
then it turned out that the story about Mrs. 
Norton was untrue. It was mere tittle- 
tattle ; there was never any evidence what- 
ever for it, and Lord Dufferin, her nephew, 
among others in a position to know, expressly 
contradicted it. It seems to me almost a pity 
that Mr. Meredith could not take the incident 
out of the book. But that would have been 
to re-write half of it, and was not to be 
expected. He took the alternative of inti- 
mating (by implication) that his Diana was 
not to be connected with Mrs. Norton. It 
is a curious instance of the dangers of 
mingling reality with invention. 


HE novel I read was Lost and Saved, 
and I was delighted to find it charm- 

ing. It is not, to be sure, quite so brilliant 
as Mr. Meredith represents Diana’s novels 
to have been. There is a great deal of 
rather decked-out sentiment in it, and a 





great deal of rather obvious moralising. 
Both, however, are genuine enough in the 
main; there is no reason to suppose that 
Mrs. Norton, for all her knowledge of the 
world, had not a pious mind and a feeling 
heart. The story is a wee bit improbable. 
In fact, I came to the conclusion that many 
of its incidents were concessions to the 
public demand for remarkable events: in 
particular at one point, the author, as though 
conscious that something had to be done, 
starts one of her characters on a very unlikely 
career of poisoning her acquaintances. But 
through the sentiment, through the moral- 
ising, through the poisoning, there peeps 
an instructive and amusing knowledge of 
life, and there sounds a musical Irish laugh. 
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The satire is excellent. Selfish young men, 
intriguing women, tyrannical great ladies, 
are very neatly and keenly scarified. Mrs. 
Norton is tolerably indulgent to the young 
men—to the women she is merciless. There 
is a demure, fairy-like woman, who deceives 
her husband and keeps half a dozen 
“lovers” in tow: her machinations and 
poses, and the interested toleration of 
“society” are painted in with a sure touch 
and (the period of the novel considered) a 
bold brush. It is intimate social satire of a 
rare excellence. 


UT the triumph of the book is the 
Marchioness of Uptown, a very pros- 
perous and magnificent lady of colossal 
self-importance and self-absorption. There 
is malice in it, beyond a doubt. It is 
impossible not to believe that some such 
paragon must have been at one time a 
thorn in Mrs. Norton’s side. There is in the 
portrait all the hatred softness and kindness 
may feel for hardness and selfishness, Irish 
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lightness for English heaviness, wit for 
dulness. But the humorous appreciation of 
the great lady’s essential absurdity lightens 
the portrait and makes it irresistible. I say 
portrait, where many people would say 
caricature, because I know that such con- 
fident domineering and such outspoken 
brutality have warrant in real life. Nowa- 
days a woman in Lady Uptown’s position 
would be a little less direct in her selfish- 
ness—possibly—but in Mrs. Norton’s time 
she might easily have been as she is painted. 
Nowadays, too, while her grammar might 
be just as bad in speech, she would probably 
write it better; but I daresay Mrs. Norton 
had seen letters as delightfully muddled as 
those she quotes. One has the pleasure 
not only of an entertaining presentation, 


but of a deserved castigation—which, alas, 
could not hurt, for your Lady Uptowns are 
impenetrable to satire. 


RS. NORTON is verbally brilliant, but 
i not in the manner of Diana. Lady 
Uptown’s diamonds were “like barnacles 
on a ship’s hull,” and there are many flashes 
same sort. For my part I prefer 
them to Diana’s more profound and subtle 
epigrams. They are in the true Sheridan 
mould. He would have roared at them 
and capped them—but I doubt Diana would 
have frightened him into silence. 


of the 


*OMEBODY made a fuss a little time 
‘J ago about reviewers praising or damn- 


ing books in more than one place. I 
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suppose, therefore, that since I reviewed 
Mrs. Craigie’s Robert Orange “at length” 
in The Londoner, | ought not to review 





it here. But you may not have seen Zhe 
Londoner, and in that would miss 
my valuable opinion, which I hope will 
incite you to read Robert Orange immedi- 
ately, if you have not read it. It is necessary 
-a pleasant necessity—to read Zhe School 
for Saints first. Like that, it includes 
Disraeli, but unlike that it is not in his 
manner -— so gaining, it is possible, in 
sincerity what it loses in piquancy. It has 
philosophy, character, humour, romance— 
the best work so far, I think, of a talent 
remarkable in its achievement and extra- 
ordinarily interesting in its promise. 
G. S. STREET. 
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